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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


WEEDS AND THEIR 
| DESTRUCTION 


N old farming proverb runs, “ One year’s seeds, 
seven years’ weeds,” which means that if weeds 
are allowed to seed there will be seven years 
of hard labour to follow before they are extirpated. 

The problem of good cultivation is how to avoid the seeding. 
Unfortunately, as matters stand, the most careful farmer 
cannot keep pernicious seeds from being sown on his land. 
At present, that is to say in the months of September and 
October, the most widely disseminated of the bad weeds 
is the thistle. We take for illustration a farm that we 
know well. Across one boundary there is a meadow 
pasture in which dandelions grow more freely than clover, 
and their winged seeds come floating over whenever the 
wind is in a suitable direction. On the opposite side of the 
holding there is a beautiful English lane much admired 
for its wide grassy borders. One border is kept clean 
because the grass on it is cut at regular intervals and always 
before the prevalent weeds begin to seed. ‘The worst weeds 
there are nettle, dock and thistle. Few people know 
to what extent nettles are disseminated by the wind, but 
those scrupulous about the care of the land have every 
now and then the experience of having to extirpate hundreds 
of nettles in every field. These should be killed by some 
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sort of cultivator as soon as they appear, or, at any rate, 
when they are not more than two or three inches high, 
It is sufficient to root them up; after that they wil! die 
in the sun and wind. Dock seed is not carried so cisily, 
but the roots are most pertinacious ; the tap root gocs for 
a considerable distance into the earth and is difficu|t to 
pull out without breaking. Of the thistles, there are s: veral 
different kinds: the spear thistle, the welted thistl. the 
marsh thistle, the creeping thistle, the stemless tiistle, 
the annual sow thistle and the perennial sow thistle. All 
the species flower between July and September, bi‘ the 
annual sow thistle may flower in June and the perennial 
variety as late as August or September. We believe that 
it is obligatory on the road authorities to have these weeds 
cut at flowering time before the seed comes, but the rule 
is habitually neglected, and the occupier of adjacent land 
has to pay for it. On the little farm to which we have 
referred, one side of the lane is kept clean and the other 
is only half cut down at intervals by the road authority. 
This half-cutting is of very little use. It means that where 
there are plants of hazel, hawthorn, briar, bramble or any 
of the other wayside shrubs, the weeds that grow under 
their protection are left uncut and form an unending supply 
to the fields that do not want them It is of the highest 
importance that the road authority, whoever it may happen 
to be, should destroy the weeds as effectually as would be 
done if they grew on cultivable soil. If to this danger from 
neglect on the part of the public authority be added the 
additional peril arising from carelessness of neighbouring 
farmers, it will be understood how difficult it is to keep 
land free from these pests. 

There are several methods, however, which may be 
adopted with success. First, there is the growing of what 
is called a cleaning crop, which may be of two kinds. 
Potatoes or other roots best serve the purpose. A grower 
of potatoes, to be successful, must obtain a fine tilth, and 
the secret of doing so lies in successive ploughing, first in 
autumn and then in early spring. The ground ought to 
be perfectly clean when the potatoes are set. Before 
they grow up weeds will begin to show in countless numbers. 
The seeds of some have remained latent in the soil ; others 
come from roots, and a great proportion have been blown 
in by the wind. The ordinary methods of cultivating 
potatoes, however, very soon dispose of them. Between 
the rows it is customary to use what is called a scuffler, 
which tears up the surface of the soil and leaves the roots 
of the weeds exposed to sun and wind, which quickly 
kill them, unless a shower falls, when the process must 
be repeated. Then there is hoeing, which cannot be done 
too often, and the final process of earthing up which ought 
to leave the potato field without a sign of weed on it. By 
the time that the tubers are ready for digging, weeds will 
once more have asserted themselves, but if the grower 
insists that his men shall dig out deep-rooted weeds when 
the potatoes are harvested, the ground will be in good 
order for the ensuing winter. This, with variations 
according to crop, will apply to all kinds of roots. 

A smothering crop may take various forms. A rvally 
heavy hay harvest will clean a field most effectually, 
provided that the clover and grass get the start. A mixture 
of vetches or peas with oats or rye makes a good smoth« ring 
crop, and can be utilised in the silo for winter cattle ‘od. 
On the Continent lupins are much used in this way, a da 
crop ploughed in just when the flowers are out is reck: ned 
to have a manuring quality equal to that of twenty toi s of 
farmyard manure to the acre. These are only a few of the 
methods by which the farmer should keep up his perp: tual 
war on weeds. 





Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Alexandra 
Curzon, who is the youngest daughter of Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, and was born in 1904. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the pape’. 
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for land is keen and the prices paid by no 

means insignificant. From this point of view 
our weekly article in this number on the Estate Market 
is particularly interesting. Pasture land on the Ickwell 
Bury estate made up to £85 an acre and orchard land 
sold at Ashford realised £150 an acre. With this feature 
another, of a different kind but equally agreeable, 
should be mentioned. It is the recurring custom of 
offering tenants the option of buying their holdings by 
private negotiations before the public sale takes place. 
The 6,000 acres of Viscount Portman’s settled estates 
in Somersetshire are a good example of this. For several 
generations the Portman owners have been well known 
for the generous liberality with which they have treated 
their tenants. The best proof of that which could 
be given is that out of 315 lots the occupiers of 117 
took advantage of the first offer to buy their holdings. 
The vendor was probably a loser by the transaction, 
as several offers had been made to purchase the property 
as a whole, but it is much better for the country 
that on it 117 tenants are becoming 117 occupying 
owners. 


ESPITE the depression in agriculture, it is a 
welcome and hopeful sign that the demand 


O commemorate the coming of the first Franciscans 
to this country seven hundred years ago Canterbury 
kept festival on September roth. There is much for 
which to be grateful in the manner of this celebration. 
It is true that there were two streams of pilgrims, one 
moving towards the Cathedral, the other towards the 
Roman Catholic Church, but there was nothing but good- 
will between the companies. After all, in St. Francis 
men «© all shades of belief have their part. He belongs to 
all men. And if they who celebrated the nine poor men 
in the Cathedral had the beauty and dignity of that building 
for t!.cir background, the others who sang the Te Deum 
in the old-world garden by the friary, with the rosy apples 
almo.. over their heads and the sweet herbs at their feet, 
had © setting which the friends of St. Francis would have 
loved. It was he who taught them to sing : 
Dear mother earth, who day by day 
Unfoldest blessings on our way. 
praise Him, alleluia ! 


The flowers and fruits that in Thee grow 
Let them His glory also shew. 


It mist be recorded with gratitude that the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral made a wise and generous use 
of the building in their trust. In the morning and evening, 
simple and yet very beautiful acts of worship were offered. 
In the afternoon the nave was crowded by a congregation 
eager to hear Dr. Sabatier, the author of a great life of 
St. Francis, and Professor Little, the president of the Society 
for Franciscan Studies. In the Chapter House, at the close 
of the celebrations, Mr. Laurence Housman read from his 
Little Plays of St. Francis.” 
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N the world of sport, America had a very good day on 

Saturday and Great Britain a bad one. It was generally 
expected that in the International Polo Match the English 
team had very few chances of winning, but few were so 
pessimistic as to expect “the most overwhelming defeat 
in the history of the International matches.” Mr. Lacey 
alone, among the British representatives, added to his reputa- 
tion. He inspired the rest of the team with courage and 
confidence by making the first goal of the match, but those 
who expected a keen struggle to follow were thoroughly 
disappointed. Mr. Lacey maintained his form and showed 
himself a fine International player, but the others were 
objects of contrast rather than of comparison ; while the 
American team played a winning game from the moment 
when Mr. Hitchcock promptly secured the second goal 
for the Americans and followed that up with another. 
The brilliance was on the part of the Americans, while 
the visitors gave a very sorry exhibition of both hitting 
and team work. It is evident that they will have to take 
polo more seriously before they are able to face the Americans 
again with a chance of winning. 


REAT BRITAIN also lost at golf, in the match played 
for the Walker Trophy, but if they fell, they fell like 
warriors, each individual player showing himself the 
equal of his antagonist, that is to say, giving the impression 
that, luck being even, the game would have been even also. 
Mr. Michael Scott beat Mr. Sweetser by 7 and 6, and Mr. 
Storey surrendered only at the last hole, when Mr. Ouimet 
holed an 8ft. putt to win by one up. The final result 
was in favour of the United States by 3 against 1 in the 
foursomes and 6 against 2 in the singles ; but the margin 
of the American winners was in nearly every case narrow, 
2 and 1 several times and 3 and 2 twice. Theirs was by 
no means a run-away victory. 


FAIRLIGHT WOODS. 
Softly, softly, through the fern; don’t make that crashing 
noise. 
People who are sleeping here are bad for little boys. 
See those brown eyes twinkle from the hollow of a tree ; 


Pick your way between the roots, and follow close to me. 

Scramble! Swish! <A tiny rabbit—how it makes you start! 
There he goes, between the trees, as bouncing as your heart. 
Chirrup! Chirrup !—overhead, a sudden splash, and—look ! 


Something long and brown and lean is swimming in the brook. 


Cross the log, and watch the water fold about the stones. 
This must be what people mean by “ feeling in your bones,” 
Feeling just as certain as the books that say they know 
England was the same just here a thousand years ago. 

G. D. MARTINEAU. 


[ T seems to take the military authorities a very long 

time to make up their minds in regard to the relinquish- 
ment of Lulworth Cove as a practice ground for tank 
gunnery. During the war they were allowed to do as 
they liked in the choice of land for their operations, since 
the safety of the country overshadowed all lesser considera- 
tions. Even in those critical times, however, there does 
not seem to have been any absolute necessity for selecting 
the most beautiful part of the southern coast for this par- 
ticular military purpose. There are, surely, many places 
equally suitable for training in tank gunnery. It may be 
natural, in a way, that military leaders should try to keep 
alive after the war is over the powers so freely granted 
during its continuance, nor would the country protest if 
any high military reason could be adduced for even this 
very violent interference with the rights of private property 
and the roads and rights-of-way belonging to the public ; 
but no shadow of an adequate excuse has been put forward, 
nothing, in fact, except a rather obstinate determination 
to oppose public clamour just because it is clamour. ‘They 
would do well to change this policy while there is time, 
because experience shows that when public opinion is 
as united and determined as it is on this issue, there is 
no other power in the country able to stand against it. 
The ravages of war have always been accepted with dignity 
and resignation, and there is none but the extremist in 
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this country who would use power or influence to weaken 
the efficiency of the Army. These issues are not even 
raised. There is plenty of room amid the downs close to 
Lulworth and in many half-occupied parts of the country 
for all the conveniences required by the tanks or any other 
portion of the Army. It is only a stubborn opposition 
to the popular will that is causing the authorities to hold 
on to Lulworth. 


URING the course of this very Imperial year—Imperial 
to a large extent owing to the exhibition at Wembley— 
many opportunities have been afforded of bringing together 
the producer and the manufacturer. One of the most 
important was the meeting at Bradford between repre- 
sentatives of wool importing houses in London and wool 
growers or men interested in wool growing in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. It was brought before 
these men that the time was arriving when they would 
have to choose between mutton and wool as their main 
export to this country. Zeal for improved mutton has 
led to a considerable amount of cross-breeding, mainly 
with the idea of producing joints and without much thought 
being given to effects on the fleece. The consequence is 
that in the progeny resulting from these crosses the wool 
has been very often found with “ strong ” hairs in it that 
make it entirely unsuitable for manufacturing the fine 
yarns for which Bradford is celebrated. Bradford is very 
properly jealous of anything that will injure its fame in 
this respect. Both parties fully recognise the facts, but 
differ in regard to the best remedy. In Yorkshire it was 
considered better to use Wensleydale rams, but a New 
Zealand breeder was more in favour of the Lincolnshire 
or the Border Leicester. This difficulty should not prove 
insoluble. 


“[ HERE is much to be said for anything that would give 

the countries of the world a better understanding 
of the thought and progress that each is making. At 
present the barrier to intellectual intercourse is to be found 
in the ignorance of foreign languages, which prevails almost 
4s much in one country as in another. On this ground 
a proposal set before the League of Nations by Dr. Hagberg 
Wright, the well known librarian, is deserving of sympa- 
thetic study. It is, briefly, that a list of best books, not 
exceeding 600 in number, should be printed annually, 
with proper regulations to ensure judicious selection and 
to make the number recommended proportionate to the 
number of books published in the country whence the 
nominations come. One can see many difficulties in the 
way. Even the best judges often fail to discover which 
is the book of lasting merit and which of very transient 
fame. Unless a scheme for translating and printing the 
books in the languages of the countries represented on the 
‘League of Nations were made, the list itself would be of 
little use. Further, it is very difficult to establish the 
relative importance of books of knowledge and books of 
power. Cervantes has exercised a world-wide influence 
greater than that of Descartes, to give but one example. 
The scheme has merit, but to make it thorough and of 
real value it would have to be elaborated both in its grasp 
and detail. 


INCE a crust is better than no bread, the opening of 

a school of housewifery under the auspices of King’s 
College Hospital is to be welcomed in common with every 
other agency likely to help the art of home-making to be 
better understood and more generally practised. Assuming 
that the pupils of the King’s College School come to their 
lessons with no previous training, the curriculum outlined 
for their two and a half months’ course seems too compre- 
hensive to promise thoroughness. In the first seven weeks 
they are to be instructed in the various branches of domestic 
economy needed with regard to the house they are to 
share with nurse pupils. Cookery alone could not be 
picked up in the time, especially if taken into a study of 
food values, to say nothing of the elementary anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, including elementary chemistry, elementary 
and minor medicine and surgery, the application and 
making of bandages and surgical dressings and elementary 
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nursing, which are also to be studied. That a little learning 
is a dangerous thing is a discouraging truth particularly 
true of nursing and kindred subjects, yet anyone who icarns 
anything has to pass through that stage. If the promoters of 
the King’s College scheme decide to afford a more corplete 
training in a few subjects, or a longer course in all, and, 
after examination, give or withhold a certificate, i+ will 
form a welcome addition to our colleges of domestic science, 
with valuable opportunities for giving that instruction in 
home nursing which every girl should receive. 


WE are glad that the milk dispute has been settled, 

but regret that out of it the consumer emerges with 
no advantage. The dispute has lain wholly between the 
producers and the distributors. It is not recognised that 
the price of milk deters it from becoming what it should 
be, namely, an important element in the food of poor 
children, a more important matter just now than it is 
usually, because during the coming winter there must be 
a considerable amount of suffering on the part of the 
children of the unemployed. They could be fed cheaply 
if they had been brought up in Scotland on good oatmeal, 
because there is a tremendous quantity of oats in the country, 
and oatmeal, therefore, should be as cheap as it is nourishing, 
especially if taken with its natural condiment, plenty of 
milk. The milk distributor cares for none of these things; 
but much more might fairly be expected from the producer, 
who, we are sure, would gladly follow if he had a leader 
who could convince him as well that it would be to his 
lasting benefit to increase the number of milk cows in this 
country enormously, so that after the public had been 
liberally served there would be a surplus for the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese. The dairy farmer’s argument 
at present is that it does not pay him to make these articles, 
because he can get more for his milk. The argument is 
a very bad one. The question really is whether he can 
make a satisfactory profit out of butter and cheese. We 
are sure that he could, and it would be of great value to 
the country if we could produce these articles at home 
instead of having to buy them from abroad. 


DEATH OF LITTLE PAN. 
I was one with the day. 
I was God. 
I splashed in the runnell that laughed as it sped: 
I raced with the wind, and the little clouds led 
By the lure of the otherwhere over my head, 
And the green chequered way 
Where I trod. 


I leapt 

I whistled aloud 

In my joy. 

I’d watched the black hills by the slow dawn empearled: 
Then the day had come bright as a scimitar hurled 
From the fortress of light. 1 was one with the world, 
And the world can be proud 

To a boy. 


I mounted a tree 
In my pride. 
I laughed at the sun on my shoulder and flank. 
I laughed with the world as the pine scent I drank. 
A yellow seam opened. I crashed and I sank, 
And the world laughed at me 
As I died. CoRR: ALLEN 
ITH the retirement of Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith 
from his post as Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, the country loses one who has been a good and 
faithful servant in his appointed place. His crowning work 
was the organisation of the South Kensington Museum 
with the object of making it of the fullest utility not only 
to collectors, savants and specialists, but to the gene 
public. Under his régime the charge for admission was 
dispensed with and no trouble was spared to make the 
contents of the Museum available for every useful purposé, 
and especially for helping and encouraging those who were 
desirous of knowing more than the mere surface of relics 
and works of art. No pains were grudged to support the 
feeble steps of the beginner or to supplement and enlarge 
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the knowledge of the expert. Moreover, Sir Cecil Harcourt 
Smith had a very lively sense of the value of modern methods 
of pul licity, in which he succeeded the more easily inasmuch 
as everybody knew that he was not out for getting axes 
of his own ground. We understand that he still has a 
serious and most important task in front of him. This is, 
the working out of his scheme for preserving the many 


TRAVEL AND 


T would indeed be superfluous to launch forth in praise 
of the excellent pictorial photographs reproduced on 
these pages from the Salon Exhibition. No one is likely 
to need telling that the photographer has in each case 
proved himself a master of his art. By that is not meant 

only the technique of photography, though accomplishment 
in that single“respect is carried further and further by each 
exhibition. Yet technique is by no means everything—it 
is only a particular means of bodying forth a fine pictorial con- 
ception. To a great extent it is a territory that can be con- 
quered by all who have the requisite intelligence and power of 
application. It is a far greater feat to conceive a picture in 
the mind than to give 
it material form, 
greater because it im- 
plies the possession 
of the artistic spirit. 
He who produced the 
picture called ‘‘ The 
Gorge”? must have 
got it into his brain 
asclearly and definitely 
as Michelangelo saw 
Mary with the Dead 
Christ before he, with 
mighty blows, began 
to hew this lovely 
masterpiece out of the 
block of marble. Had 
he missed his mark 
once and by only the 
fraction of an inch, 
it would have been 
tuned. Here the 
maker of the photo- 
graph must have first 
conceived intellectually 
the part to be played 
in his ultimate effect 
by the tall trees in 
front, the mysterious 
gorge and the shaded 
cliffs that form it. 
Once more it all came 
out of the carver’s 
brain. 

There would be 

no need to drum a 
truth so obvious into 
the mind of the ex- 
pert, bit the beginner 
Would save himself 
much labour in vain 
if he \ ould set himself 
to secre this ideal at 
the o ‘set. Let him 
not fa.cy that he must 
be abic to travel far 
abro.d to obtain 
Mater::1 for such pic- 
tures .s those we are 
showing. If he goes 
to a renowned spot 
the chances are that 
all notable figures and 
views have been done 
over and over again. 
To make sure, it will be 
no waste of time for him 
‘0 ascertain the facts 
definitely from shops 
Where picture postcards — Lionel Wood. 
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beautiful and historic articles that lie, but have been 
neglected, in our churches. Others besides himself are 
full of regret when they see church silver, beautiful 
carvings in altar screens, pew ends, coffers and chests, 
paintings in fresco and oil sold, destroyed or left to 
moulder away in parish churches. He is intent on find- 
ing a means of preserving them. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


are sold. By that means he will get to know what should be 
avoided. It may quite possibly be the case that the actual 
photographs could be improved on. There is little satisfaction 
in that. He has to do with a public not very discerning, a public 
to which one photograph is about as good as another as long 
as it is of the same place. 

A very similar lesson may be gleaned by the novice from 
the photograph called ‘‘ The Return of the Flock.” Its main 
elements are not uncommon. ‘There is nothing out of the way 
in the sheep, or in the shepherd with his back to the observer. 
Nor do the trees or foliage possess an interestingly novel fascina- 
tion, and the qualities possessed by the architecture have no 
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“STUDY IN CURVES —ST. MARK’S, VENICE.’ Copyright. 
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J. Ainger Hall. 


bearing on the photograph. Altogether, the entire subject 
matter. is turned ‘into a fine picture only because the artist’s 
imagination caught it in the way it is produced. The command 
““Go and do thou likewise’ must not be interpreted as an 
exhortation to find similar sheep, a man with his back to the 
camera, a.maze of trees and some curious-looking buildings. 
No, it is always the same. Every true artist launches his craft 
on an enchanted sea and beholds in the end a picture that never 
has appealed to anyone else exactly in the same way. 

We have called- these travel pictures. ‘‘ Le Val d’Azun ”’ 
and the’ lovely study of “Curves at St. Marks ”—indeed, 
all the four we reproduce—bear the marks of foreign travcl ; 
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but it is not absolutely necessary for the artist to cross 
the seas, stormy or otherwise. Endless material is provided 
at home and there is easy access by car or railway. Even those 
who confine their wanderings to our island here may find 
endless opportunities. The main thing to remember is that 
no road is too long and no road is tiresome, so long as you carry 
in your mind rich variety of interest. The fewer your interests 
the more certain are you to become bored. If an artist goes 
out with his pencil and paint to draw pictures of only one 
kind, or if a photographer carries his camera with a similar 
teeta he is bound to get weary and incapable of doing 
his best. 





A ’BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


By Bernarp Darwin. 


HOSE who earn a precarious livelihood by watching 

golf matches are not often to be found watching one 

gratuitously. And yet there is a good deal to be said 

for their doing so. It is very pleasant not to say to 

oneself, ‘‘ Confound these people! they are both playing 
so well that there is no disaster which I can decently call the turning 
point of the match. I shall just have to invent one’’; or, 
alternatively, ‘“‘ The fact is that A has got his tail up owing to 
that awful fluke at the third, whereas B is in a blue funk and 
can’t hit the ball. How am I to say that tactfully to the extent 
of five hundred words ?”’ 

Thus it was that I very much enjoyed my ’busman’s holiday 
one day last week. It so chanced that it was the first day 
of the. Walker Cup match at Garden City. I might have been 
watching that. Therefore I said to myself, ‘‘ I will do the next 
best thing. I will watch the final of the\ Ladies’ Foursome 
Handicap Tournament on our course.”” I use the impenetrable 
disguise of calling it “‘ our course”’ lest anyone should ‘‘ have 
the law of me’’.; and, thus secure, I venture to add that had 
I been at Garden City, I could not have spent half such an enter- 
taining afternoon. 

To begin with, the day was well chosen. Our course has 
got a good many gorse bushes. Some people want to cut more 
of them down. Other people say, ‘‘ Ah, but you have never seen 
how beautiful they look when they are in full bloom.”’ At any 
rate, they are both spiky and plentiful, and there was a fine 
boisterous wind blowing, a wind with a sense of humour. The 
ladies, moreover, had been battling bravely with it for several 
successive rounds, and there was a critical gallery of three and 
thirty persons ahd one dog, for I counted them. So, altogether, 





for anyone of a Puckish frame of mind—and this is the right spirit 
in which to watch a golf match—the prospect seemed « fait 
one, and nobody, I imagine, can have been disappointed. In 
the advertisements of those dear old friends of our boy/100d, 
Mr. G. A. Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn, their stories were 
invariably credited with ‘“‘ hairbreadth ’scapes”’ and ‘ m ving 
incidents by flood and field,’’ but neither of them ever r: se to 
the heights of this foursome. 

The match was between two eminent ladies (one of them 
very illustrious indeed, an International and a really fine p ayer) 
and two others something less eminent, to whom they ga‘ : the 
odds of a half. One simple piece of statistics will be >und 
eloquent. In the morning the eminent ladies, when they po’ shed 
off their wretched victims, had done fourteen holes in a score 
of two over fours, a score that it would have taxed a very first- 
class man materially to improve on. In the afternoon, when, 
more dead than alive, they reeled victoriously off the seventventh 
green, they needed a five for a 94. It was their own opinion 
that they would probably have taken a six, and I am not suffi- 
ciently unchivalrous to contradict them. They had not counted 
their score, but I felt it my duty to tell them. 

For the golfing philosopher the match was extraordi arily 
interesting. For four rounds these two ladies had swept all 
opposition before them, playing splendidly. They won the first 
hole this time, despite giving a stroke, but the manner of theif 
doing so was not quite reassuring. They ought to have won 
the second hole, too, through a great shot out of a bunker, 
but they took three putts. And then, slowly but surely, a creeping 
insidious palsy seemed to come over them. They ought to have 
won nearly every hole, but something always.happened. They 
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could not get away and they could not settle down. If they tried 
to play safely they were short; if boldness was their motto 
they were too far. The shot that was meant to do no harm 
did no good. The low ball ran along the ground ; the high ball 
was a plaything for the winds. Despite a noble, nay, even a 
smiling placidity, everything would go wrong. If just one thing 
would go right, one felt that they would, as it were, take a deep 
breath, get into their stride and gorightaway. But that moment 
never came. No matter how the enemies’ balls ‘‘ whirred and 
fuffed and dooked and shied and sklentit into bunkers,’’ somehow 
the holes were halved. He must indeed have been an inexperi- 
enced or callous spectator whose heart did not bleed for them, 
for who is there to whom the same dreadful thing has not 
happened ? 

Moreover, though this is not a detailed report, there were, 
I must add, some interesting individual incidents. At one hole 
the less eminent ladies made a depressing start by leaving the 
ball unscathed by their first onslaught on the tee, but they 
rallied gloriously and halved the hole. At another: hole their 
ball betrayed a similar inertia at the second shot. Yet, if 
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Providence had not been most unfairly on the side of the big batta- 
lions they might have won that hole, for the ball of the eminent 
ones stopped one inch short of a well merited bunker. Finally, can 
it be considered Christian or even ladylike conduct to top your 
tee shot into the rough, hook your second round your neck 
into a gorse bush, hack it out with your third, put your fourth 
a long way from the hole, and then hole your fifth down a hill ? 
That is what the eminent ladies did at the twelfth hole, and 
if there was one turning point more than another in a match 
which made one feel like a teetotum, this was it. There was, too, 
what Dr. Watson would call the singular adventure of the six- 
teenth hole, but my space grows too small to embark on so long 
a narrative. 

The worst of it is that I have rashly engaged to play the 
better ball of the two eminent ladies, and then I know that they 
will both play like angels. Itis just my luck. I really do believe 
that if I had played them on that Friday afternoon I might 
have made a match of it. As it is, my only hope, when they get, 
as they will, several holes up on me, is to whisper into their ears, 
“ Five for 94.”’ Idon’t suppose it will do any good, but it might. 














THE STORY OF 


XCEPT for the Aga Khan and all associated with his 
fortunes on the English Turf, the race for the St. Leger 
at Doncaster last week was a full and dramatic chapter 
of misfortunes for all concerned. In all the experience 
of the writer nothing like such a bundle of trouble has 
ever been known in the history of the race. It may be said to 
have opened with the misfortunes of the Derby winner Sansovino. 
How well I recall thinking after he had won the Derby in such 
smashing style that his annexation of the St. Leger could be no 
more than a matter of time. That he was the same colt that had 
won the Derby by ten lengths it would be foolish to suppose. 
He most decidedly was not. Midway through August some old 
hock trouble reasserted itself, causing a temporary cessation 
in his work. As time was getting on he had to be restarted on 
his St. Leger preparation at the earliest possible moment, though 
it has rarely happened in history, certainly not in modern times, 
that a horse can rest in a serious preparation of the kind and 
still win the St. Leger. However, it was hoped and believed 
obviously enough by those connected with him that he would 
prove to be the rare exception. 

_ Then came the coughing which was attacking every stable 
in the country, due, I doubt not, to the continuous wet weather. 
Sansovino coughed, and one would have thought that this 
last misfortune, coming as it did so very near to the race, would 
settle matters and that he would be withdrawn to fight another 
day. Apparently, however, it must have been very slight, 
though it necessitated his missing those valuable long winding- 
up gallops. The outcome was that the Derby winner went to 
Doncaster without having gone through anything like an 
orthodox preparation. Yet there were quite a lot of people 
who believed he would win, and in the circumstances it was a 
tribute to the colt and a mark of faith in his trainer that his 
price in the betting was never a long one. The rest, where he 
is concerned, can 
be mentioned 
when I come to 
make a few obser- 
vations on the 
Lace itself. 

There was the 
case of Straitlace 
and the most re- 
<rettable reasons 
.or her withdrawal. 
she started that 
lry cough, which 
pparently shows 
. marked ill 

ffects in the 
latter of tem- 

erature and 
eeding until the 
‘ictims are sub- 
ected to work, 
ind then tempera- 
ures quickly soar. 
Nhen this hap- 
pened with Strait- 
lace she was very 
properly taken out 
of the race. So by 
this time both the 
Derby winner and 
the Oaks winner 
were virtually out 
of the St. Leger, 
whereas at one 
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W. A. Reuch. THE ST. LEGER WINNER, SALMON TROUT. 


THE ST. LEGER 


YEARLING SALES. 


time their meeting was being most keenly anticipated, especially 
among a number who believed immensely that the very fine filly 
would demonstrate her superiority to the colts. 

It was on the Monday and Tuesday of the meeting, however, 
that things happened with bewildering swiftness. Just as 
Alec Taylor’s horses were on the point of leaving their stables 
at Manton, for entrainment at Marlborough, Hurstwood, belonging 
to Mr. Somerville Tattersall, started coughing. He had, you 
know, a decided chance, bearing in mind how he was running 
on when third for the Derby just behind his stable companion 
St. Germans. Mr. Tattersall had supported him well each way. 
Of course, he was left behind at Manton. This was not all. 
Bright Knight, belonging to Lord Astor, also could not leave. 
The suspicious symptoms were there, and almost immediately 
after they had been noticed he, too, started coughing. So two 
of the three prominent candidates from Manton dropped out. 

You never know when and where coughing has been arrested 
in a stable. There is always the fear that it will fly round like 
wildfire and, sure enough, St. Germans had scarcely set foot 
in Doncaster before he, too, fell a victim. He and the other 
two had all possessed reasonable ehances on their home gallops, 
and especially as Straitlace and Sansovino had dropped out. 
This, then, was a blow of some magnitude for the stable. It 
seems as if Lord Astor is fated never to win a St. Leger, and I 
shall not think of one of his horses with any confidence until 
that very thick ice has been cracked and broken through. There 
was one remaining Manton candidate—Mr. Reid Walker’s 
Reggio—and he was claimed as the last victim on the morning 
of the race. 

These details are all essential to an understanding of 
the events leading up to the time when the runners did 
arrive in the paddock. And what a sketchy lot they were 
on the whole! I agree that a poorer class St. Leger field 
may never have 
been seen, though 
there were one 
or two excep- 
tions. But for 
the most part 
they were second 
and third raters. 
Sansovino was 
particularly light 
in those places 
which at this time 
in his life should 
have been bulging 
with hard muscle. 
You noted the 
prominent “rat” 
lines down the 
quarters and the 
lightness of the 
neck, while his 
rather long back 
was accentuated 
in its length. His 
near hind leg, 
between the hock 
and fetlock, was 
bandaged and, 
whether it be a 
characteristic or 
not, his gait 
behind did not 
suggest absolute 
soundness. 
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It is easy to praise Salmon Trout now that he ranks as the 
winner, but it is quite true that no horse in the ring more looked 
the part. He was bright, muscular, alert and ready for the 
job. I also liked Santorb, Polyphontes and Cape Horn. I 
thought Transvaal II, the French winner of the Grand Prix, 
was a dreadful specimen, and how he ever came to win a Grand 
Prix is amazing. No wonder he started round about 100 to 1. 
The other French horse, Irismond, I did not care for. He is 
coachy and common. looking, and yet it is extraordinary how 
very seriously he was fancied. Polyphontes is big, lengthy 
and generally quite imposing. He was one of the well trained 
ones, and if he could have stayed just a little better he would 
have won all right. As it was he might have been harder to 
beat had he been ridden with rather more discretion. He was 
in front quite a long way from home, and had a hard tussle 
with Santorb, which also tired that horse. They were, therefore, 
both spent forces when in the last furlong Salmon Trout came 
tearing out of the background to swamp them immediately 
when he drew level, and to go on and win quite comfortably 
by two lengths. 

Many people were interested in the Aga Khan’s colt. It 
is true the poor impression he had made when beaten by Watford 
at Hurst Park in August had been rather hard to shake off, 
but the fact is that he had done uncommonly well of late and his 
trainer, Mr. Dawson, knew it and made no secret of the fact. 
It was why he was second favourite in the end. Yet it must 
have alarmed his friends when for the first half mile or more 
they saw him absolutely last, behind the forlorn hopes. Per- 
sonally, I had forgotten all about him in the absorbing interest 
of watching the progress of the duel between Polyphontes and 
the 40 to 1 chance, Santorb, who had been beaten at York in 
August by Cape Horn. And just as I had made up my mind 
that still another long-priced outsider was going to win the 
St. Leger, Salmon Trout, as I have mentioned, dropped from 
the clouds as it were. How had he got there? We were to 
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learn afterwards that his jockey had been told to wait anc be 
patient with him and to bring him with a run at the finish. as 
his stamina was implicitly believed in. That was what Cars!ake 
did, applying himself to his part with great skill and judgment 

The Tetrarch never ran after his two year old days. He 
had won his races in such brilliant style that the critics decla-ed 
he would never get stayers. They were encouraged to s‘ick 
to the idea by the fact that he proceeded straightaway as a “ire 
to get very speedy horses. Yet Salmon Trout was his i:'rd 
winner of the St. Leger, the other two having been Caligula «id 
Polemarch. But while Caligula was a grey and Polem::ch 
a chestnut, Salmon Trout is a bay, and does not all reser: isje 
his great sire. Rather does he suggest the other side of his 
pedigree, his dam Salamandra having been a daughter of St. 
Frusquin by St. Simon. 

How well do I recall the sensation there was when Salamancra, 
in foal to The Tetrarch, was sent into the ring at Newmarket 
to be sold. It was just after the war when prices were amazing — 
perhaps I should not say anything about that after what happencd 
at the yearling sales last week—that Lord Furness gave 16,100 
guineas for her and how folk marvelled at the sensational price 
for a mare in foal. Yet the St. Leger of last week is linked 
with that event, since the foal proved to be no other than Salmon 
Trout. Lord Furness sold the produce when he came to be a 
yearling, the Hon. George Lambton, who buys for the Aga Khan, 
taking him for 3,000 guineas. That in brief is the history of 
this latest classic winner. He did not come early to hand as 
a two year old. Apparently he is an autumn colt, for his chief 
contributions to history have been made in the second half 
of his two seasons of racing. If he had not run after that fine 
showing when returned the winner of the Princess of Wales’ 
Stakes on the July Course at Newmarket I am sure he would 
have started first favourite for the St. Leger. 

The chief two year old winner of the meeting was Mr. 
Hornung’s Bucellas, quite an imposing-looking bay colt by 








AMILCAR COLT BY PHALARIS—SILVER WAND. SOLD FOR 
; 9,700 GUINEAS. 
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BAY FILLY BY SON-IN-LAW—AGACELLA. SOLD FOR 
6,100 GUINEAS. 


BAY OR BROWN COLT BY SWYNFORD—BAYORA, SOLD FOR 
6,400 GUINEAS. 
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BAY COLT BY GAY CRUSADER—LOVE-OIL. SOLD FOR 
6,200 GUINEAS. 
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Buchan from Wendela, a mare by William the Third, by St. 
Sirion. Incidentally, he is the first of the stock of Buchan to 
win a race in this country. Bucellas is the colt that was “ got 
at’’ before running so execrably for the Molecomb Stakes at 
Gcodwood. After he had beaten the King’s colt, Runnymede, 
at Doncaster last week for the Champagne Stakes the Stewards 
very properly asked the trainer for an explanation of the Good- 
wood form. He could only tell him that in his opinion the colt 
was drugged, as he was very ill after the race from symptoms 
which were compatible with his theory. Mr. Hornung has a 
stud at his place near West Grinstead in Sussex, and next year, 
when Papyrus has taken up his quarters there, I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of writing about it for readers of CouNTRY 
Lire. He breeds and races on the very highest lines, and it 
is a pleasure that a distinguished success should have fallen 
to him as in the present instance and with one of his own breeding. 

Other races can be dealt with more or less summarily. 
Bolet Satan won the Rufford Abbey Handicap of two miles, 
the race which is supposed to throw much light on the Cesare- 
witch. Bolet Satan is a French bred horse by Nimbus, but is 
owned by a lady in this country, and as he is a great stayer 
there is no doubt he will play a prominent part in our chief long 
distance handicap when the time comes. Second was Miwani, 
a rather undersized but stout-hearted horse who was prominent 
in the race a year ago, but the one which I specially noted 
and whose running can be washed out because he was very 
badly interfered with was Rose Prince, the winner of the Cesare- 
witch a year ago. This is the horse that I have most faith in 
after all I saw at Doncaster. 

But more important than the minor racing during the four 
days at Doncaster were the amazing sales of yearlings. The 
prices surpassed expectations to an extraordinary extent, and 
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I know some who went there with the idea of buying half a 
dozen at fair prices and simply could not do so because of the 
tremendous sums paid by others with apparently inexhaustible 
reserves. The total for the week was the enormous one of 
323,000 guineas. The record of the past was exceeded by 
45,000 guineas. The highest individual price was the 9,700 
guineas paid on behalf of the Aga Khan for the very fine colt 
Amilcar, by Phalaris from Silver Wand, a daughter of Silver 
Fowl by Gallinule. 

The owner of Salmon Trout had other purchases made on 
his behalf, such as the Son in Law-—Entanglement filly for 
6,100 guineas and the Tetrarch—Palatina filly from the Sledmere 
stud lot for 5,000 guineas. Sledmere had a wonderful sale, 
their twenty lots realising well over 50,000 guineas. Mr. Ernest 
Bellaney, the Irish breeder, did splendidly, seven of his making 
over 13,000 guineas. The grey Tetrarch filly from Lady Orb 
and the Phalaris—Bettyhill filly, both of which were illustrated 
in these pages recently, made 4,100 and 3,200 guineas respectively. 
Mr. J. J. Maher, another Irish breeder, fared well; so also did 
Sir Gilbert Greenall; while perhaps the best seller of all was 
Lord Furness, whose yearlings made a positively extraordinary 
average. The stock of Phalaris, The Tetrarch, Son in Law, 
Friar Marcus, Buchan, Grand Parade and, of course, Swynford 
were in enormous demand. Purchases were made for Italy, 
some for America and one or two for Australia, but the home 
buyers on the whole prevailed. The commissions from abroad 
were limited because the big prices paid were never anticipated. 
Never was the industry of breeding thoroughbreds in such a 
healthy and vigorous state. Every country must ‘come here 
to replenish its stock. This country is absolutely supreme, 
no matter what the pessimists may say. The sales and their 
outcome were a tremendous advertisement. PHILIPPOS. 





BLACKCOCK AND GREYHEN 


N August zoth blackgame shooting opens, although, 
owing to the slow development of the young birds, 
little shooting is done until the beginning of September. 
How many sportsmen who devote a profitable day 
to the plump and quick-flying blackcock (greyhens 

are usually let alone) have ever watched, at a spring dawn or 
evening, the fighting display which these birds give with the 
utmost regularity ? In every county of the Scottish mainland 
the blackcock is found. He is absent only from the Shetlands, 
Orkneys and Outer Hebrides. In the Island of Mull there has 
been a great decrease in the number of blackcock during the 
last decade; in the central Highlands also they are decreasing, 


GREYHEN ON HER NEST. 




















































BLACKCOCK AT THEIR FIGHTING GROUND. 


and here the capercaillie (everywhere on the increase) are generally 
held responsible. 

The fighting of the blackcock is one of the most interesting 
things in the bird world, and it is not confined to springtide 
and, therefore, courting, for the daily battles continue after the 
greyhens commence to brood, and are resumed in the autumn. 
Sometimes, on the outskirts of an old pine forest or out on the 
open moor, one comes across a small area of ground where the 
grass and young heather are trampled and where blackcocks’ 
feathers lie around. My wife on one occasion found this well 
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AT SUNRISE, EVERY MORNING IN 


trodden ground in an exact circle and, riding quietly up one 
evening, saw a number of blackcock fighting in grim earnest, 
for one or two of them showed blood on their plumage. This 
was in Northumberland, some twenty miles south of the Border ; 
but the fighting I have witnessed from a hiding tent in the 
Highlands of Scotland has always been in the nature of good- 
humoured “‘ sparring ’’ rather than fighting with real determina- 
tion. 

The blackcock is polygamous—if he has the chance—and 
seems to be entirely indifferent to his wives after they have 
commenced to brood; yet the presence of a single greyhen on 
the fighting ground of an April morning causes intense excitement 
—s the assembled cocks. 

Early in the spring my wife and I put up a hiding tent 
close to a fighting ground of a number of blackcock. The tent 
was well concealed with fir branches, and after giving the birds 
a full month to become accustomed to the new feature in their 
landscape I entered the “‘ hide’”’ at 3.15 a.m. G.M.T. one April 
morning. A 
few stars 
showed, and 
the moon, 
near the full, 
shone golden 
in a rift of 
sky between 
passing 
showers. 

Across. the 
mists of dawn 
came the 
trilling of 
curlew. Just 
twenty 
minutes later, 
when = dark- 
ness still 
brooded over 
the country- 
side, I heard 
the _ sibilant 
cry of black- 
cock beside 
me and, look- 
ing through 
the observa- 
tion peephole 
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SPRING, THE BLACKCOCK FIGHT. 


could just discern the faint outlines of two blackcock as they 
“sparred ’’ only a few yards from me. Further dark forms flew 
up through the gloom, and each, as it alighted, threw itself into 
a pugilistic attitude—for fighting to a blackcock is the wine of 
life, and the morning round between dawn and breakfast takes 
the place of the physical exercises indulged in at such a time by 
the more athletic members of the human race. 

There is no system in the fighting of the blackcock. With 
tails outspread and necks outstretched and held near the ground, 
the birds strut haughtily about the fighting ground, all the while 
uttering continuously a low bubbling note. The first member 
of the species which crosses their path unfailingly provokes a 
combat, generally of a mild nature. Standing facing each 
other, this April morning, the birds crouched low on the ground ; 
then, their cooing suddenly changing to a sharp hissing cry, 
they sprang at each other, using their bills (so far as could be 
seen) as weapons of offence. This onslaught lasted a moment 
only, and, as before, the birds stood watching each other closely, 

flipping their 
wings sharply 
against their 
sides, and 
treading the 
ground deli- 
cately, as a 
boxer does. 
On this par- 
ticular morn- 
ing the grey- 
hens exceeded 
the black- 
cocks in num- 
ber. They 
arrived on 
the fighting 
ground later, 
and left it 
almost an 
hour earlier 
than. .the 
cocks. It was 
most interest- 
ing to observe 
the effect of 
the arrival of 
the ladies on 
the fighting 


in the “hide,” DISPLAYING BEFORE A BATTLE. ground. The 
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bubbling and sparring abruptly ceased, and the birds at once 
stcod still. In one instance two blackcock crouched motionless, 
one on either side of a greyhen, for fully five minutes. The cocks 
were quite prostrate on the grass, the tail outspread, the wings 
half spread and resting with their tips touching the ground. 
Midway between the rivals the greyhen stood, motionless but 
fully alert. One of the suitors seemed the more favoured of 
the two,, for when at length the lady moved off, the favoured one 
ran in small circles round her, while the rejected remained dis- 
playing where he had formerly crouched. 

At sunrise the birds seemed to be not insensible to the 
promptings of their appetites, and fighting was gradually replaced 
by feeding. 
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The evening fighting of the blackcock is commenced after 
their supper, and since they fight before sunset, the evening battles 
are more easy to watch. 

My wife, after much patient watching, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the pictures on the preceeding pages of the warriors at their 
battle-ground, which they give an excellent idea of the curious 
positions assumed by the birds. 

The activities of the photographer were unexpectedly 
cut short by the firing of a rifle by a stalker in pursuit of a 
wounded deer a few hundred yards distant. Like rockets 
the blackcock were up and away at the sound of the hated 
gun, immediately forgetting their differences now that real 
danger threatened. SETON GORDON. 
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Ben Kendim. A Record of Eastern Travel, by Lieut.-Colonel the 

Hon. Aubrey Herbert. (Hutchinson, 21s. net.) 

HE title of this book originated in Blackwood’s Magazine: 

When Aubrey Herbert was attached to the Embassy 

at Constantinople he wrote a number of articles for that 

journal, but was prohibited from using his own name, 

and chose for a nom de plume Ben Kendim, which is 
Turkish for ‘‘ I myself.” The first sentence of the preface is, 
“This book was written, I regret to say, mainly for a selfish 
purpose.” Such a title and such words might have been used 
by an egotist, but they are, in reality, frank and very unassuming. 
Aubrey Herbert was the remarkable son of a remarkable father, 
the fourth Earl of Carnarvon. He was born in 1880 and died 
just a year ago, and with that event there passed from the earth 
a rare spirit. Ordinarily, one would not be inclined to spend 
a great deal of time in reading a book of Eastern travels, but 
this one is a singularly fine exception to the general rule, the 
reason being that the author was, in every sense of the word, 
a poet. That is to say, he had a broad, open nature combined 
with a sympathy and penetration that enabled him to under- 
stand every country he visited and every bit of flotsam and 
jetsam that he came against in his journey. He went to the 
East as a very young man, and this book is concerned, for the 
most part, with countries that have been affected by the war. 
The actual writing was not done till the war was over, so that, 
in many cases, interest is added to the impression by a note 
recording what followed. Like draws to like, and we do not 
wonder that Riza, the faithful servant who accompanied him, 
was a kindred spirit. He, too, was a poet, one who could make 
new ballads and recite old ones. The translation of one of his 
Albanian ballads is given. It is, ‘‘ The Story of Semanghellina 
and the Mad-blooded Youth,” a most strange and delightful 
story, full of unexpected turns with a very happy ending. It 
makes one regret not having heard Riza in the flesh bursting 
into song as the day’s journey was ending. When at rest he 
crooned such lines as this to his pet : 

Wilt thou come with me to Prisrend, 
Come with me and leave thy dam ? 
There are cypresses in Prisrend, 
There is pasture for a lamb, 

As an example of the way in which the author gives you 
an impression in a few words, take this tale of the Governor at 
Hodeidah : 

The old man woke from a reverie, and smiled upon us. ‘ It is 

very good to be young,” he said. I said I had heard he had been 
ill and that we were very sorry for his sickness. ‘‘ I have just lost my 
wife,” he said. ‘‘ Behold, that is my sickness,” and put his hand 
across his eyes. 
Or here is a thumb-nail sketch, also from Hodeidah, of a young 
German clerk from Hamburg, ‘“‘ who recited Heine in his 
sleep, and whose only amusement was to play puff-dart in the 
day.” He is only permitted, as it were, to pop his head in at 
the window; but is not the character unforgettable? Had we 
space, it would be a pleasure to reproduce the pen-portrait of 
a lady which begins : 

Now I knew Miss Chrystal and I liked and admired her ; 
when millions of similar babies were poured from the same mould 
on to this earth, some different and distinguishing ingredient was put 
into her soul. 

In spite of that high praise, he did not wish to be her travelling 
companion, because— 

. . . Whatever happened, she would always want to go just beyond 
the next range of hills, and always insist upon shaking hands with 
one maniacal devotee too many. 

In her innocence she rather led to a misunderstanding at Babylon, 
so that upon the German archzologists, who only lived in the 
past, “‘ when I firmly said good-bye to her the next morning, 
it produced a painful impression of conjugal desertion.” 


ENDIM 


Some of the peculiarities of the Turks at Damascus were 

very amusing. He explains the curious way of expressing 
“etc.” in the Turkish language. 
If one wants to enquire, ‘‘ Have you got the horses and the rice for the 
journey, and is everything ready ?”’ you ask, ‘‘ Have you the horses- 
morses, and the rice-mice ? ’’—meaning horses and saddles and food 
and cooking utensils. In order to avoid the details of a category, 
the Turks repeat the chief word in a rhyme, which must begin with m. 
A Circassian Pasha described a banquet in this comic French : 
“Mon cher, c’était vraiment un grand diner; il y avait des 
princes-minces et des barons-marrons.” An _ original and 
happy Persian indulged himself in exuberant grammatical 
formations : 

‘** Ah, joy, Bey Effendi. Here is everything,’ he cried, “‘ wine- 
mine, cognac-mognac. Blessed has been our journey. Look at the 
roses-moses and the shops-mops.” 

Here is a likeness of a very different character, a very strong 
one. He was a missionary : 

He was a big and fearless man, wrapped up in his work, with no doubts 
on any point. He daily received a crowd of halt, maimed and blind, 
whom he examined and, if it was possible, healed, without making any 
charge. The only condition of their treatment was that they had to 
listen to his sermon first. Preaching was the price of physic. Person- 
ally, I felt that if the parts had been changed, and that if 1 was a Christian 
suffering from severe earache, I should not have felt inclined to take 
a more favourable interest in the creed of the Desert Prophet while 
one of his followers preached his gospel and delayed to heal my suffering. 


This is a good anecdote of a young Turk who, like many 
Englishmen of his own age, was without much linguistic facility : 
One of the Young Turks was anxious to pay a girl who had been 
singing a high compliment. He wanted to say, “‘ She sings like a 
nightingale.”” What he actually said was, “ Elle chante comme un 
canard !” 
Beside it comes a very penetrating little character study : 

Niasi, an Albanian, was a great figure, but it seemed to me acci- 
dentally so. He had reckless courage and ferocity, but little ability ; 
he was a lout beside the others. 

The book is made all the more attractive by the insertion 
of verses by the author. The best is that which he wrote 
when told at Anzac that Rupert Brooke had died at Lemnos, 
of which the last verse is: 


Sleep you well, you rainbow comrade ; where the wind and light are 


strong 
Overhead and high above you, let the lark take up your song. 
Something of your singing lingers, for the men like me who pass, 
Till all singing ends in sighing, in the sighing of the grass. 

The final couplet belongs to high poetry. ‘‘ The Albanian 
in the Yemen ” is a very fine interpretation of national character. 
We have room for but one verse ; 

There are vuliures in the Yemen, not the eagles of my land ; 

There are red flowers in the Yemen, but at home wild Lady’s hand 

Grows around my house at Prisrend where each year the same storks 
nest ; 

I would hear their wings a-clapping, when my friends and I take rest. 

** Lady’s hand,” it should be noted, is the Turkish name for 

honeysuckle. 

It well may be that the book will find immediate readers 
most interested in the political episodes and characters. ‘They 
will meet in the course of these pages Mr. Lloyd George, 
Venizelos, Sir Nicholas O’Connor, Talaat Pasha, Enver Pasha, 
Lord Cromer, Issa Bolatin, Abdul Hamid and many other well 
known men, all of whom are touched in with a frank and uncon- 
ventional pencil. Much there is also of the politics of the 
East, and, curiously enough, the interest is maintained in States 
that have been transmogrified since the war, but, in the long 
run, the book will be valued chiefly for its understanding and 
presentation of humanity. It is the work of one of very great 
insight and fine feeling. 


PRISE AER 
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A Taste of Honey, by Eric Maschwitz. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is a very young book, but it shows promise. The hero is already 
a celebrated writer (as only the young heroes of young writers ever are) 
at twenty-five, and celebrated not even because he has written of sheiks 
or rosaries or apes or strong silent Englishmen with riding-whips, 
but because of “‘ the grave, musical beauty of the prose ”’ which came so 
easily to his pen. Alas! for the world of reality. And it is the same 
hero who, involved in the perfectly commonplace struggle of two young 
women for his hand or heart or both, can reflect thus, when humbly 
approached by his publishers for yet another novel : ‘‘ Not yet awhile, 
he thought. He was living his new novel, a fabric of events and 
emotions that would have baffled the p2n of the world’s greatest analytical 
novelist.” Yet Mr. Maschwitz has an eye for other beauty than that 
of the feminine form divine ; he has flashes of humour, as when, in 
Paris, one of his English characters asks the French for eau dz Cologne ; 
and he has a capacity, which he should develop, for light, amusing dia- 
logue, so that he can even reconcile us to that one of his lady-loves 
who plays a tango of which we hear far, far too much, by mzans of a 
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remark passed on her and it by another young man: “ There’s a tango 
tune she plays—while I’m in my bath of a morning. Talk about 
Ulysses and the Syrens! I’m so enchanted I almost run myszlf away 
with tiny bath water.” Vo FE. 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RED DEER STALKING IN NEW ZEALAND, by T. E. Donne. 
(Constable, 21s.) 

A GAME RANGER’S NOTEBOOK, by A. Blayney Percival. (Nisbet, 
18s.) The experiences of twenty-two years in the Game Department o 
what is now Kenya Colony. 


FICTION. 

THE LAW OF THE THRESHOLD, by F. A. Steel. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) The India of to-day is the setting of this new story by Mrs. Steel. 

THE COMING OF AMOS, by William J. Locke. (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) 

MR. PUNT OF CHELSEA, by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Murray, 
3s. 6d.) A collection of humorous sketches dealing with a live-stock dealer 
of Chelsea, his wares and family connections. 





A RE-DISCOVERED PORTRAIT of MICHELANGELO 


AT GOLDSBOROUGH HALL 


By 'TANCRED BORENIUS. 


ASARI, who knew Michelangelo well personally, 

mentions how the aged Master once drew a portrait 

of his friend, Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, but how he never 

before or after produced a portrait, as he “detested 

to do a likeness except if it was a case of infinite 
beauty.’’ The accuracy of this statement is borne out by the 
fact that no portrait painted by Michelangelo is known to 
exist; in this respect, his case in analogous to that of another 
Master of the Italian Renaissance, Correggio, highly subjective like 
Michelangelo, if in a different vein, and temperamentally unfitted 
for the more or less objective delineation of a given sitter. As 
there exists no portrait of another person from Michelangelo’s 
brush, so we know of no self-portrait by him ; and Vasari, again, 
was acquainted with but two painted portraits of him, though these 
had been frequently copied. One was the work of Giuliano Bugiar- 
dini, Michelangelo’s not very brilliant fellow pupil under Ghir- 
landajo, and Vasari has a delightful story of how Michelangelo, 
having posed to Bugiardini for two solid hours, listening amusedly 
to his friend’s chatter, on being asked to look at the result, 
pointed out that one eye seemed to be transposed into one of the 
temples; to which 
Bugiardini retorted 
that the error, if error 
it be, was in the 
original. Bugiardini’s 
portrait, painted when 
Michelangelo was 
forty-seven, or in 1522, 
was in the eighteenth 
century in the gallery 
of the Duc d’Orléans, 
but was not included 
in the collection when 
sold in England 
towards the end of the 
century, and is now 
missing. A copy of it 
is in the Louvre, and 
another one, here 
reproduced, is in the 
Casa Buonarroti at 
Florence; it shows the 
Master with a turban- 
like headgear and is 
rather a poor perform- 
ance artistically. The 
other portrait of 
Michelangelo with 
which Vasari was 
acquainted was the 
work of the little known 
Florentine painter, 
Jacopo del Conte, and 
probably painted when 
the Master was about 
sixty, or about the 
year 1535. This is the 
portrait which has 
become, as it were, the 
“standard”’ likeness of 
Michelangelo ; a great 
many copies of it exist, 
the original being, per- 
haps, the example in 
the Chaix d’Est Ange 
collection in Paris, here 
reproduced—a picture 
once greatly admired, 
as an alleged self 
portrait, by no less an 








THE RE-DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF MICHELANGELO PAINTED IN 1532. 


artist than Ingres. The well known portraits in the Uffizi at 
Florence and in the Capitol Gallery at Rome are all derivations 
of Jacopo del Conte’s work, which does interpret with some 
sympathetic insight and power of imagination the character of 
Michelangelo. Among British private collections, those of 
Captain Drury Lowe at Locko Park, Derby, and of the Earl of 
Wemyss at Gosford House, possess versions of the Jacopo del 
Conte portrait. The whole subject of the portraits of Michel- 
angelo has, I may mention, been very fully discussed some years 
ago by Dr. E. Steinmann in an abundantly illustrated volume, 
published at Leipzig. 

Unknown to all critics, there exists, however, in the collection 
of Viscount Lascelles at Goldsborough Hall, an indubitable 
portrait of Michelangelo, which represents a type entirely 
different both from the Bugiardini and from the Jacopo del Conte 
portrait. Little is known about the history of this picture, 
except that it formerly belonged to the late Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde, and used to be ascribed to Moroni, with whose style, 
however, it has little in common, it having, moreover, according 
to the inscription, been painted at a time when Moroni was only 
about seven years of 
age. As may be seen 
from the reproduction, 
which is here for the 
first time published 
by kind permission of 
Viscount Lascelles, 
the picture shows a 
half-length figure of 
Michelangelo, wearing 
a black dress with 
white ruff round his 
neck and wrists and 
holding a_ handker- 
chief in his left hand. 
On a moulding which 
runs across the archi- 
tectural background is 
the inscription, 
MICHAEL . ANG 
BONAR . SVE. ETATIS . 
A .57. Michelangelo 
having been born in 
1475, this picture was 
thus painted in 1532, 
and _ chronologically 
occupies a place 
between the Bugiardini 
(1522) and the Jacopo 
del Conte (c. 1535) 
portraits. The beard 
is much shorter than 
in the later portrait, 
and, altogether, the 
sitter appears much 
more carefully 
groomed in this than 
in any other portrait 
of the rather farouche 
and forbidding- 
looking artist. A com- 
parison of the features 
and of their rela- 
tion to one another 
will, however, show 
beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt that the 
portrait does repre- 
sent Michelangelo; 
and there is something 
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THE COPY OF BUGIARDINI’S PORTRAIT OF MICHELANGELO, 
WHICH HANGS IN THE CASA BUONARROTI AT FLORENCE. 


arresting in the deep, penetrating glance, while the expression 
of half contemptuous, melancholy brooding is effectively sug- 
gested. It will be noticed that the nose of the artist is, as Michel- 
angelo’s friend, Ascanio Condivi put it, ‘‘a little flattened ”’ ; 
for one day when Michelangelo and Piero Torrigiano—-sub- 
sequently a sculptor employed in England by Henry VIII— 
as young students were drawing from the frescoes by Masaccio 
in the Carmine at Florence, a quarrel ensued, in which Torrigiano 
gave Michelangelo such a blow on his nose that—as Torrigiano 





FROM WHAT IS PROBABLY THE ORIGINAL OF THE PORTRAIT 
BY JACOPO DEL CONTE. 
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himself told Benvenuto Cellini—‘‘I felt bone and cartilage go 
down like biscuit beneath my knuckles.” In a three-quarter 
view, like the one in this portrait, the break in the nose shows, 
however, much less clearly than it does in a profile view, such as 
Giulio Bonasone’s engraving, reproduced, for instance, as the 
frontispiece to Sir Charles Holroyd’s book on Michelangelo. 
The picture is, no doubt, the work of some capable Florentine 
portrait painter of the generation of Pontormo and Bronzino, and 
as a portrait of the great Florentine artist, of a type, too, which 
was entirely unknown even to so well informed a contemporary as 
Vasari, it is a discovery of exceptional interest. ; 


LAWN TENNIS: 
AN ARTIST’S GAME. 


R. TILDEN has frequently pointed out that lawn 
tennis is as much a moral as a physical contest, and 
holding these views he might well turn to the stage 
for the employment of talents that have been so 
successful on the court. If we are to accept as well 
founded recent statements in the papers, this is what he is about 
to do. His positively last appearance is once more announced, 
his last appearance, that is, as a lawn tennis player. The story 
goes that he is to become a cinema actor. Such announcements 
are not always strictly true, and we may hope that Mr. Tilden— 
perhaps the most interesting player of all to watch—may be seen 
yet again at Wimbledon. It is a matter of argument whether 
he is the most accomplished of all players technically. Many 
competent judges think he is; but he filled the stands, whether 
or no. It is doubtful if it is his technique that makes him the 


‘attraction that he unquestionably is. He has his cannon ball 


service and his cannon ball drive, and when he sees fit to use 
them he is impressive in a way that would appeal to a spectator 
who was seeing his first match. But by comparison with other 
amous players his technique is more subtle than spectacular 
at any rate it was when he played in England. If all the great 
ones were playing at Wimbledon and it be assumed that Mr. 
Tilden, an unknown representative of Ruritania, were making 
his way towards the final through the easiest quarter of the 
draw, it would be a shrewd critic who would pick him as the 
winner on his English form. On that he has a passion for making 
a match of it—tor taking part in a dramatic contest—and if 
there is no match to be got out of his opponent, he provides a 
make-believe one for his own interest. One sometimes fancies 
that if he could not persuade himself that he might lose he 
could not play well enough to win. He would certainly lose 
games in those early rounds; probably a set or two. He would 
play that cannon ball drive, and if the ball went in we should 
laugh and say ‘“ What a perfectly glorious fluke!’ and if it 
went out we should think that he had been driven to a shot of 
despair and reflect that he ought to have lobbed instead of 
losing his head like that. And when he ultimately won we 
should set him down as being rather better than his worthy, 
but not specially distinguished, opponent—an opponent who 
would have been allowed short shrift by Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
Brookes or Mr. Wilding. The method through which he would 
have been annihilated by Mr. Patterson would have been obvious ; 
the ball would have been hit too hard for him to return. Against 
Mr. Wilding it might have been returned, but to be put away 
by the ubiquitous racket as an easy kill. Mr. Brookes—subtletv 
personified—would have been too subtle for him, but it is not 
credible that Mr. Brookes can be more subtle on the court than 
he looks to the stands. Mr. Tilden, on the other hand, at first 
sight does not strike the spectator as subtle. He has reach and 
height, and he hits difficult things and quite often they come 
off. By the time he had won his final, however, it would have 
been realised that a Tilden match had always been good as a 
dramatic entertainment as well as an exhibition of lawn tennis. 
One of the reasons that Wimbledon matches attract spec- 
tators of whom many have made no study of the niceties is that 
of all games lawn tennis is the one in which the drama of the 
contest is easiest to follow. The spectators are close to the 
action ; the thrust and parry, though rapid, are not too rapid 
to be grasped. The hints recently issued to spectators at Wimble- 
don as to the bestowal of applause indicate that some players 
are affected by the gallery. This is not to say that they play 
to it in an offensive sense. It is no reproach to them; to be 
watched intently by ten thousand pairs of eyes and to be 
unconscious of it would be bovine. To be conscious is for most 
players a handicap; to some it is a stimulant, and among these 
last we may include Mr. Tilden, as much is to be gathered from 
what he has himself written. He has always played as if he 
enjoyed the drama of the game as well as the sport. Matches 
which he might have won without thought he has divided up, 
like plays, into an exposition, an entanglement and a solution. 
One has seen him carefully testing his own weapons and those 
of his opponent, and quite satisfied to lose a set for the sake of 
doing things thus decently in order. The artist in him has 
made a good play of it with a rise and fall to be traced by the 
grateful reporter when players with less than his capacity would 
have exhibited their victory as the inevitable result of a mechanical 
process. : E.. Ey M; 
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WEN TWORTH 1 WOODHOUSE-T. | 
YORKSHIRE. 


A Seat of 


EARL FITZWILLIAM. 





ENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, with its east front 

stretching out to a length of over six hundred 

feet (Fig. 6), and with its courts and buildings 

covering three acres and more of ground, ranks 

as, perhaps, the very largest of the country palaces 
created by our eighteenth century Whig magnates. But it has 
older annals of importance, and was the home of Charles I’s 
famous and ill-fated administrator, Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford. 

There were Wentworths of Wentworth in the thirteenth 
century, and there they continued until 1695. Then it came 
to a Watson of the Rockingham Castle family, and a son and 
grandson succeeded him. In 1782 it passed to the fourth Earl 
Fitzwilliam through his mother, and the seventh earl is the 
present owner. We can still find about the house seventeenth 
century work of the Wentworths, and alterations were made 
by the Fitzwilliams. But the vast pile, as we know it, is essen- 
tially the creation of the Watsons, and the middle one, who 
was created in 1728 Lord Malton, and Marquess of Rockingham 
in 1746, was much the busiest builder of the three. 

Wentworth, lying four miles east of Rotherham, is a township 
in the parish of Wath, a word denoting a ford, and here may mean 
the passage over the little river Dearne, which would be crossed 
on the way to the Abbey of Bolton, that possessed the section 
of the Wentworth township where dwelt the family that came 
to take the lead, first in Wentworth itself and then in the whole 
region. Its origin is obscure. After a Wentworth had married 
a Gascoigne heiress in the sixteenth century, the Gascoigne who 
turned his fertile brain into the rich field of imaginary heraldry 
built up a very tall and robust Wentworth tree. A solemn 
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FROM THE LONG WALK. 


_——-a- 


man, no doubt, as befitted his science, he failed to see the 
burlesque side of the patriarch that he set at the top of his list. 
Straight down from the clouds, as it would seem, he brought 
one “‘ Molfus Yolsus de Wodehouse,” and made him the ancestor 
of all subsequent Wentworths of Wentworth Woodhouse. 
We also learn from this source that a Henry de Wentworth 
dwelt there in the times of the Conqueror’s sons, and that the 
seventh Wentworth descended from him, marrying the heiress 
of one William de Wodehouse, added that surname to his own. 
But Hunter, the nineteenth century historian of South Yorkshire, 
shed some daylight on to the dim inhabitants of this medizval 
township. He found traces of three distinct families occupying 
three distinct holdings. One of them, called Sub via or Under- 
way, was held in the eleventh century by Henry, whose son 
was Hugh, whose son was William, whose son was another 
William who lived there under Edward I, when certainly a 
William de Wentworth, ancestor of the great Wentworth family, 
occupied Woodhouse. But that they were two men, and not 
one man, is made clear by a document of the time signed, among 
others and quite separately, by ‘‘ William de Wentworth 
Wodehouse” and by “ William Sub via de Wentworth.” 
Later on, Underway and Westhall, the third holding, appear 
under the same ownership, and still distinct from Woodhouse. 
But the latter rose in importance while the others decayed 
and were at some time engulfed in the broadening acres of the 
dominant family. That that family—whatever its origin may 
have been—was already of some importance under Edward I 
may be surmised by the first signature to the document men- 
tioned above being that of William of the Woodhouse, and the 
wording of that signature implies that the word Woodhouse 
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2.—CENTRE OF THE WEST FRONT: HERALDIC 
ACHIEVEMENT ENCIRCLED BY THE COLLAR OF BATH: 


is not a surname, but a place name, and, as Hunter suggests, 
may refer to a somewhat exceptional example of the oak con- 


struction usual at the time. LEarly in the thirteenth century 
one John de Fleming, lord of its lands, gave them to the monks 
of Bolton. Under them William of the Woodhouse held the 
estate in the time of Edward I, and his descendants continued 
so to hold them until Henry VIII decreed that there should 
be no more monks at Bolton or anywhere else in his dominions. 
It is only from this time that the family of the Woodhouse 
becomes quite substantial and known by surviving monuments 


4-—THE BAY WINDOW OF THE NORTH WING. 
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3-—THE CENTRE OF THE WEST FRONT, SHOWING 
THE RETURN OF THE SOUTH WING. 


in the chapel that was attached to the old and now ruinous 
Church of Wentworth. It may have been their burial place 
under Plantagenets, for in 1310 the aforesaid William got a 
licence to have divine service “in his oratory built within his 
manor of Woodhouse.” But the first monument surviving 
in the existing chapel is one to a Thomas Wentworth, who, 
in 1508, had succeeded his father in possession of considerable 
Yorkshire estates, including Woodhouse Hall, held of the Prior 
of Bolton and Hooton Roberts, held of the honour of Tickhill. 
Dying in 1548, he was buried, as he desired, at Wentworth 
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EXTENT EAST FRONT. Circa 1740. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE WEST FRONT. Circa 1725. 
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8.—-THE SOUTH END OF THE WEST FRONT. 
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“in the quire of our Lady,” where his (= == 

“father and mother lyeth, and other 

of his ancestors.” It was his grandson 

and successor who greatly increased 

the family wealth and position by his |-: 

= marriage with Margaret, heiress to the |£ 
Gascoignes of Gawthorpe and Hare- 

wood. Some dozen of manors was her 

rtion, and so Thomas Wentworth, 

her husband, was a very substantial 






man, worthy, when he died in 1587, ie PAE + Me ay 


to lie in effigy beside his wife on a great 
table tomb, as may be seen to this day, 
and capable of leaving to his son 
William a good show of silver plate, 
such as ‘“‘a great silver salt, double + — 
gilt, with a cover,” six standing goblets _ [f° 
of silver, two livery pots parcel-gilt 
anda silver sugar box. The said William 
was able, in 1611, to pay the £1,005 to 
support thirty armed men for three 
years in Ulster, which were the terms 
on which James I created baronets, 
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and he was among the first batch made. 
We see him on a wall monument which 
he set up in 1612 while he was still 
alive but his wife was dead. ‘These two 
appear on their knees, facing each other 
under a pair of arches, while below, 
on the plinth, are a lot of tiny boys 
and girls and one quite large young 
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man in armour, his size and dress seeming to foreshadow 
his rise to giddy heights, and his elevation to the Strafford 
earldom only a year before his head fell on Tower Hill. 
When Sir William Wentworth set up his mural monument 
in the chapel, his eldest son Thomas was nineteen years old, 
and in the previous year had made a great match, having obtained 
the hand of Lady Mary Clifford, daughter to the fourth Earl 
of Cumberland, possessor of Skipton Castle and enormous 
Yorkshire estates. We hear that the juvenile couple, with a 
tutor, first went for a term of residence at Cambridge and then 
for a Continental tour. They had not been back home very 
long when, in 1614, the husband succeeded his father in title 
and estate, and in due course was returned as a county member 
to the House of Commons. Young, but able and enlightened, 
he saw the need of reform in the body politic, but might almost 
have been a Tudor in his love of “ governaunce ”—of a strong 
and resolute administration. His principles made him hostile 
to Puritanism, his masterful temper irritated the popular leaders 
in the Commons. But when James I attacked the privileges 
of Parliament he was on Parliament’s side, just as he was when 
Buckingham, under Charles, dragged England towards war 
with Spain. At this time his office of Custos Rotulorum in 
Yorkshire was taken from him, and on his refusing to pay the 





A.—The principal entry. 
E.—Coach-house and stable. 


both of which have good lodgings. 
o.—Two summer-houses. 
garden. 





10.—THE VESTIBULE IN THE CENTRE OF THE WEST FRONT. 


9.—THE HOUSE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. “OL” 

B.—Two stables. c.—Brewhouse, bakehouse, etc. D.—A stable. 

F.—Porter’s lodge. G.—Atower. H.—The kitchen. 1.—Vaults, 

over which is the passage from the hall to the kitchen. K.—The house. L.—Another tower, 
M.—A banqueting-house and the lead walks. N.—An 


P—A grove. Q.—The orchard. r.—The kitchen 


s.—The gardener’s house. 1T.—The bowling-green. 


forced loan of 1627 he was for a time 
confined to the Marshalsea. His position 
as a moderate man—against Royal 
arbitrariness on the one side and 
Parliamentary encroachment on_ the 
other—became impossible as _ party 
feeling grew hotter, and the murder of 
Buckingham in 1628 aided his return 
to the King’s side. Although that 
year found him practically leading the 
Commons and the man “ who hath the 
greatest sway in Parliament,” yet his 
middle-course policy failed. Of the two 
evils the Royal power was the lesser to 
one who yearned for rule and hated 
anarchy. His character and ability 
being recognised by Charles, he was 
made Baron Wentworth in July, 1628, 
and shortly afterwards became a viscount 
and was appointed President of the 
North. Ever since he succeeded his 
father he had held his head high in 
his county, and kept house at Went- 
worth on a great scale. It is said that, 
even then, his own usual household 
numbered sixty-four, and that when 
his wife’s family came to stay they 
added forty to the number. His Clifford 
wife, however, died childless in 1622, 
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11.—SKETCH PLAN. 
Showing the principal floor of the house. Circa 1734. 


A.—Gallery (Figs. 12 and 13). 8.—Clifford Lodgings (Fig. 14). 
c.—Now billiard room. v.—Vestibule (Fig. 10). ££, F.—Yellow 
bed and dressing rooms (Figs. 17 and 18). G.—Oak staircase. 
H.—Blue chamber (Fig. 15). j-—Probably then library, now 
George IV apartment. 1.—South Court. 11—Gateway (Fig. 5). 
111.—Middle Court. 1v.—North Court. v.—Offices, probably 
existing in 1734. VI, vi.—Wings of the great east front (Fig. 6), per- 
haps built by 1734. vi1.—Centre of east front; foundations laying 
in 1734. v1i1.—Site of later chapel. a, a, a——Remaining seventeenth 
century doorways and windows. 
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and ‘wo years later he married a daughter of the 
Earl of Clare, Arabella Holles, of whom a con- 
temporary speaks highly alike for her beauty 
of person and accomplishment of mind. As 
President of the North, and, while at York, 
occupying the King’s manor—which he largely 
remodelled-—Wentworth found scope for his love 
of State and his desire for an impartially strong 
administration. ‘That did not make him popular 
with many of Yorkshire’s considerable men, 
who were accustomed to act like petty kings. 
Wentworth, although retaining his northern 
office, transferred his main attention to Ireland, 
of which he became Lord Deputy in 1633. There 
he practised beneficent despotism and gave un- 
wonted quiet and prosperity to that distraught 
land. His strong hand, however, was more bene- 
ficial than popular. Then, as now, the native 
Irishman preferred turbulence and rapine to 
peace and plenty, while licence to misrule to their 
personal advantage was held to be their privilege 
by the leaders of the English Pale. ‘The troubles 
of his sovereign, after the Scots invaded England, 
brought Wentworth’s Irish experiment to a close 
before it was well established, and the ensuing 
anarchy required the even stronger and harsher 
hand of Cromwell to correct it. Sent for to deal 
with the home problem in 1639, Wentworth 
became Charles’s chief adviser, and in January, 
1640, was made Earl of Strafford, and also, 
with special remainder to his brother’s male 
issue failing his own, Baron Raby. He returned 
to Ireland, but when things went from bad to 
worse in England he once more came to his 
sovereign’s side. How, after the Long Parlia- 
ment met and clamoured for their one strong 
opponent’s blood, Charles gave way and threw 
his Minister to the wolves is a salient event in 
our domestic history. Strafford’s head fell on 
Tower Hill in May, 1641, and the Wentworth 
blood was under attaint. Charles, however, 
at once restored the estates to the only son, and 
before the end of the year re-created all the titles 
in his favour. The reversal of the attainder after 
the Restoration gave him those titles by inherit- 
ance as well as by creation. 

Strafford was only forty-eight years of age 
when he died, and had scarcely seen Yorkshire 
after he was forty. But there can be little doubt 
that he had largely transformed the home of 
his fathers before he went to Ireland in 1633. 
Hunter reproduces a picture of the house as 
it was before the Watsons came there, and as 
the second Earl of Strafford was always somewhat 
impecunious, we may well surmise that the 
house represented was much less the work 
of the son than of the father, who came into 
a rich inheritance in 1614, had large ideas and 
loved building. On land he had acquired at 
Nass in Ireland he built what would serve as 
a Royal residence if the King liked and wished 
to purchase it, but which (as he wrote to Laud 
in 1637), if the King declined it, he was “‘ content 
to keep.” The house that Hunter illustrates 
(Fig. 9) is a composite structure, with courts 
and gardens, central block and outliers that imply 
gradual enlargement and adaptation, but tending 
towards the full classic manner that Inigo Jones 
first introduced into England after his return 
from Italy in 1615. The gateway to the south 


court (Fig. 5) is attributed to him. If so, it will . 


be an early work, for it shows some of the 
Flemish influence which was so strong in his 
predecessors Thorpe and John Smithson, but 
which Jones entirely discarded after his ample 
sojourn in Italy, as he showed in his Whitehall 
Banqueting House in 1619. There are still 
one or two features at Wentworth Woodhouse 
that are in that manner: for instance, a single 
window frame on the elevation that faces the 
gateway, and one or two windows and door- 
frames in the middle court, all marked (a) on 
the sketch plan (Fig. 11). This part of the 
present house certainly uses the remains of the 
central block of the seventeenth century house, 
and, very likely, the wings of the west elevation 
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14.—THE BOUDOIR IN THE CLIFFORD LODGINGS. 
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(Fig. 7), although there is nothing visible about them earlier 
than the Watson era, also use portions of older fabric. To the 
suite of rooms lying north of the gallery the name of Clifford 
Lodgings is still attached, as if here had originally stood the 
apartments allotted to Strafford’s first wife’s relations when 
they visited him. As she died in 1623, it is not likely that 
the purely classic features of the seventeenth century house 
had then been added, although the gateway may well have 
been there. But we may well believe that when Wentworth, 
reconciled to the Court, was made a peer and President of 
the North in 1628, he consulted the Court architect, and even 
employed him to effect changes at his Yorkshire home. 

A glance at the career of the second Earl of Strafford shows 
that, although he may have lived very much at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, yet he was an unlikely builder. Son of Arabella 
Holles, he was fifteen years old when his father was beheaded 
in 1641. A few years later he was abroad living in Rouen, and 
it does not appear whether he was still on the Continent or 
back in England when, in 1654, he married, as Lord Molyneux’s 
widow, Henrietta Stanley, whose father was the Lord Derby 
who was beheaded after the battle of Worcester and whose 
mother was the Lady Derby famous for her defence of Lathom 


t 
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House. As all through this period the heads of the two junior 
branches of the Yorkshire Wentworths, those of Woolley and 
of Bretton, are called by the earl his ‘“‘ Commissioners,” it is 
likely that he remained abroad, and that they did his Yorkshire 
business, including the sale of Gawthorpe and Harewood, 
which took place in 1656. “‘ Throughout his life a needy and 
embarrassed man ” is the description of the second earl given 
in a paper by Canon Gatty in the 1881 volume of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal. Such a condition we may well under- 
stand in regard to the estates of a Royalist under the Common- 
wealth; but it continued under the Restoration. Canon 
Gatty quotes correspondence to show that, even in 1682, the 
earl found it difficult to raise even £100 with which to pay a 
debt, although, besides his various remaining Yorkshire estates, 
he had lands in Ireland acquired by his father and himself. 
When, after his first wife’s death and burial in York Minster, 
he wishes to make a gift to the cathedral, he explains his diffi- 
culties in a letter written to the dean in 1687 saying : 
Things are in so ill a condition in Ireland, where ye greatest part 
of my estate now is, and my debts are so great, as I cannot doe 
what I desire’ but besids a decent tombe I intend for my father, 
wh shall not be unbecoming ye minster of York, I will, by ye 


grace of God, give a thous pd to ye Church. I hope I may live 
to see this dane, but if I doe not, it shall be provided for in my will. 





16—THE OLD HALL. 
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The chapter had to wait for the gift until the donor’s death 
in 1695, when, as he had no children by either wife, and as the 
estates were not settled on the male line of Wentworth, he left 
all his property to a sister’s son. Lady Anne Wentworth had 
married Edward Watson, second Baron Rockingham of Rocking- 
ham Castle, and her eldest son Lewis succeeded his father in 
that title and estate in 1689. It was to Thomas, the third, but 
second surviving, son, that the Wentworth inheritance went in 
1795. ‘The Strafford earldom then became extinct, but the 
Raby barony having, as we have seen, been created with 
remainder to the first Strafford’s male heirs, it went to his 
great nephew, Thomas Wentworth, of whom we shall hear 
much when Wentworth Castle is our theme, and who bore a 
life-long grudge against the Watsons as the inheritors of estates 
to which he felt he had so strong a family claim. To him 
Thomas Watson is always Thomas Watson, although to others 
he was Thomas Watson-Wentworth, and is called “‘ His Honour 
Wentworth ” by Thoresby, the Leeds antiquarian who visited 
him at Wentworth in June, 1711, and “takes notice of the 
pictures in the noble gallery where are many originals of eminent 
statesmen.” In the library were ‘“‘ many valuable books,” 
while the gardens were “large and noble with delicate walks 
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and groves where in the trees are regularly placed by direction 
of my late dear friend Mr. Kirk.” In the garden was a tower 
built “‘ for the ancient writings and evidences.”” That we may 
discern in the old picture, which, however, appears to date 
before the planting of groves by Mr. Kirk and the succession 
of Thomas Watson. Thoresby gives no hint of any new building 
by his host, a quiet man, whose only public position was that 
of being a Member of Parliament, but whom Canon Gatty 
describes as “a high-minded country gentleman and con- 
sciencious landowner.” He adds that when his only son, 'n 
1716, married the Earl of Nottingham’s daughter, Lady Anne 
Finch, “ he modestly retired with his wife to Hcoton Roberts, 
and placed the young couple in the family mansion.” It might, 
therefore, be surmised that he left that mansion pretty much 
as he inherited it in 1695 and as the old picture represents ‘|. 
Yet Canon Gatty assures us that “ the garden front, as we see 
it composed of red brick and stone quoins was built by his 
Honour.” He gives no authority for this assertion, whereas 
the front bears clear evidence that it was certainly not com- 
pleted before 1725. The central block of this west or garden 
elevation (Fig. 1) has a length of some 13oft. It is set against 
what remains of the seventeenth century house, but stretches 
beyond it to the south, so that, above the lower wing (Fig. 8), 
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a narrow slip of the central block is 
seen rising. Over the windows of the 
south end of the wing may be seen the 
Wentworth crest and the letters T W 
in cypher. These initials may stand for 
either the first or the second of the 
Watson owners. ‘The Hon. Thomas, 
who gave over Wentworth House to 
his son in 1716, died in 1723 when the 
son was about thirty-three years old, 
and for some years had sat in the House 
of Commons as member for Malton, a 
town which largely belonged to the 
family. He was made a Knight of the 
Bath in 1725, and that event is three 
times commemorated on the west 
elevation. The great heraldic achieve- 
ment within the central pediment 
(Fig. 2) has the collar of the Bath 
encircling it, and from it depends the 
badge with its motto, ‘“‘ Tres juncta in 
uno,” running round the three crowns. 
It reappears over the first window 
of each wing where it starts from the 
central block (Fig. 3). This work, 
therefore, cannot be earlier than 1725, 
while the absence of any coronet, such 
as we find elsewhere, fixes it as before 
1728, when Thomas Watson-Went- 
worth the second was created Baron 
Malton. In the first or 1722 edition of 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Tour Through Britain ” there 
is no mention of Wentworth House. 
But in the 1738 edition we read that 
the first Earl of Strafford’s “Seat is 
(till in the Poffeffion of Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Lord Malton, his Great 
Grandfon, who has made fuch Improve- 
ments to it and is [till making more, 
that it is inferior to few in Great Britain,” 
and he sets down the length of the 
west front as about 25o0ft. Four years 
before the date of the second edition 
of Defoe, Sir Thomas Robinson, owner 
and builder of Rokeby, friend and 
architectural adviser to the Earl of 
Carlisle, wrote to the latter from 
Wentworth House that he found it— 
improved in all respects since I was 
last here infinitely beyond my expecta- 
tions. What may properly be called 
the house is about the same length 
in front as Lord Tilney’s (260 feet) : 
that front towards the garden is 
entirely finished, being partly patch- 
work of the old house and partly a 
new building, and excepting a very 
fine library, little can be said in its 
praise, but when you come to the 
court front, amends will be sufficiently 
made to all lovers of architecture, and 
when finish’d ’twill be a stupendous 
fabric. 
Thus we find that by 1734 not only 
was the entire west section of the 
house complete, but that to the east a 
commencement of building had already 
been made. The great east elevation, 
we know, was founded on Wanstead 
(which Colin Campbell had designed 
for Lord Tilney) by Flitcroft, who had, 
by then, become Lord Malton’s chief 
architect. It is a complete expression 
of the Burlingtonian school of designers, 
admirers of which, like Sir Thomas 
Robinson, had no praise for the Van- 
brughesque west front. From a letter 
which Vanbrugh wrote to the Earl of 
Manchester in 1699 it appears that he 
had then just been in Yorkshire and 
that the first plan for Castle Howard 
had been made. The building accounts, 
however, do not begin till 1701. From 
that time forward for a score of years 
Vanbrugh was an architectural power 
in Yorkshire. When he did not actually 
design he inspired such local men 
as Wakefield, who may have acted as 
draughtsman and surveyor at Castle 
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Howard and who either worked under Vanbrugh or indepen- 
dently at Duncombe and Gilling. It is likely that something 
of this sort occurred at Wentworth House, as it was at this 
period called, and that some follower of Vanbrugh was engaged 
by “‘ His Honour Wentworth ” to design the alterations which 
he perhaps began and which his son certainly carried on and 
completed. But the follower will have been more struck by 
the eccentricities than by the higher qualities of the master. 
The centre feature of the west front is too crushed in and too 
busy. The portal impinges upon the base of the Venetian 
window, which, moreover, is dwarfed by the big pilasters at its 
sides and the heraldic device on its top. The breaking of the 
entablature to admit of this latter feature and the little bit 
of pediment that surmounts it show the same lack of pure 
line and of restraint as the very baroque keystones, or the 
scattering of birds and reptiles in the frieze. The parrot is 
almost dropping off the head of the door and the windows at 
its sides are oppressed by the weight and shape of their super- 
structures. All these features and the great and curious vases 
of the parapet could easily be derived from what Vanbrugh 
did at Castle Howard, Duncombe and Beningborough, but 
have not his bigger touch. So also with the long entrance 
vestibule into which the central doorway opens. Here the 
stone doorways (Fig. 10) are almost frenzied in their convolu- 
tions, and the bombé ends of the frieze sit queerly and insecurely, 
in part on the architrave and in part on a mixture of capital 
and console. We can see how a narrow imitative mind could 
get this out of the Castle Howard hall chimneypieces, but 
they, although extravagantly baroque, show real grandeur 
of conception and of execution. At Wentworth, however, 
it is only in the three-windowed central section and in the 
vestibule behind it that we find this frolic of ornamentation. 
The rest is quiet. The sketch plan shows that the most 
important room on the west front is a gallery about 13o0ft. long 
(Figs. 12 and 13). It is divided into two sections, the eastern, 
lit by a row of windows looking into the north court, the west2rn, 
ending with one of the segmentally shaped Venetian windows 
(Fig. 4), but also lit to the south. Much of the fabric may well 
be of the seventeenth century, but the get-up is none of it earlier 
than the Watson régime, and some of it, like the white marble 
chimneypiece (Fig. 19), may even be later, as it belongs to a 
late phase of our classic style. On the gallery walls hang 
numerous portraits of past Wentworths, Watsons and Fitz- 
williams, while on an easel Lazlo’s full length of the present 
Lady Fitzwilliam is seen on the right of Fig. 13. Arthur 
Young, who visited Wentworth in 1768, tells us that the gallery 
was then “‘ hung with Jndia paper.” North of its western half 
lies what is known as the “ Clifford Lodging,” but had recently 
been redecorated when Arthur Young saw it, for he says : 


To the right, this opens into the new damafk apartment, con- 
fifting of a bed-chamber and two dreffing rooms, one of the latter 


THE BEAUTY 


S occupants of the shrubbery beds and borders the 
wild roses are delightful in flower and fruit. In one 
particular at least, that of producing an abundance 
of brightly coloured hips, many of the wild roses excel 
the cultivated bush roses. In flower, foliage and 

armature, also, the wild roses possess distinctive characters 
which can be effectively used to embellish the pleasure grounds 
and shrubbery borders. When reviewing the subjects suitable 
for the planting of hedges, quite a number of the roses may be 
considered, the choice being decided by the amount of space 
available and whether close growth or a loose-habited bush 
would be more suitable. Even the common dog rose, Rosa 
canina, is deserving of attention, copying the hedgerow groups 
so effective in autumn, bespangled with crowds of brightly 
coloured fruits. 

During recent years several valuable acquisitions have 
been introduced from China which are destined to become 
permanent occupants of our gardens and shrubberies. R. Moyesii 
and its close ally, R. Fargesii, are already well known to most 
readers. Luxuriant in growth, I have seen bushes toft. high 
covered with large elongated dark red hips. R. Davidii produces 
its brilliant scarlet hips in large fascicles. R.sertata, R. setipoda 
and R. Swerginowii are all of recent introduction from China 
and bear a profusion of brilliantly coloured fruits. 

Rosa omeiensis is another species of comparatively recent 
ntroduction from China. In fruit it is a variable species, 
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27 feet by 18, the ceiling compartments in {tucco: The chimney- 
piece furprizingly elegant ; a border of Siena marble, surrounded 
by compartments of a black marble ground, inlaid with flowers, 
fruit and birds of marble in their natural colours ; moft equifitely 
finished. 


The illustration of what is now the boudoir (Fig. 14) shows that 
the Sienna marble is confined to the inner border and certain 
inlays, and that the panels of Florentine mosaic, so much admired 
by Young, are set in white marble. 

To the south of the gallery is now the billiard-room, hung 
with a collection of pictures of horses by Stubbs. But here 
Young found a “blue damafk dreffing room,” and beyond, 
again, various other bed and dressing rooms, and also, on 
this western side, the library already mentioned by Thoresby 
and Robinson and which was still in use for this purpose 
in 1801 when Richard Warner made his ‘‘ Northern Tour.” 
After that the library was transferred to three rooms on the 
east front, as we shall see. The older library is described by 
Young as “‘ nobly furnished”? and measuring 6oft. by 2oft. 
That is about the capacity of the suite of rooms, afterwards 
got up in the George IV manner and for the reception of that 
monarch, which occupies the western half of the south wing. 
Behind it are bedchambers, one with a very interesting eighteenth 
century flock paper, the other with a Chinese paper of birds 
and flowering trees in white and pale tints on a blue ground 
(Fig. 15). The bed of crimson silk is of William III character 
except for the much later twisted posts. From the vestibule 
we also enter a pair of rooms that existed in the seventeenth 
century house, occupying, as they do, the part of the north side 
of the south court that includes the window the casing of which 
is attributable to Inigo Jones. But the rooms now wear an 
eighteenth century garb. The yellow dressing-room (Fig. 17) 
has Ionic pilasters supporting a deep but simple entablature, 
and a baroque chimneypiece with a draperied niche for a bust. 
The bedroom beyond it (opening also to the east on to the oak 
staircase) has a pillared recess for the bed and a grey marble 
chimneypiece, above which is hung an entertaining family 
group in the manner of Hudson or Hogarth (Fig. 18). These 
two rooms, although on what is the ground floor of the west 
elevation, are linable with the first floor of the south court and of 
the piano nobile on the east elevation, as the ground falls from 
west to east. Thus below the yellow rooms we have what has 
all the character of a fairly early hall, refitted before the death 
of the second Earl of Strafford (Fig. 16). There will have been 
doors entered behind a screen from the south court and into 
the middle court, where, on the outside, the casing in Inigo 
Jones’s manner remains. But across both of these entrances 
the wainscoting now stretches. The three-arched recess is 
repeated at the west end, and through the pedimented east 
door is seen the oak staircase, from which is reached the 
great east building which we will defer considering until 
next week. H. Avray TIPPING. 


OF ROSE HIPS 


some being crimson, others orange-scarlet, and a third bicolor 
(orange and red), the variety pteracantha is notable for its 
large translucent spines. They are large-growing bushes with 
elegant fern-like foliage, making useful lawn specimen shrubs. 
One of the first to open the dainty white blossoms, R. omeiensis 
is also one of the first to ripen the fruits, the colour changing 
in July, and towards the end of August, while still fresh, the 
hips fall and litter the ground beneath the bushes. 

The Himalayan species, R. Webbiana, which also has dainty 
fern-like foliage and usually produces a profusion of rich pink 
blossoms, followed by quantities of brilliant red fruits. Some- 
what similar is R. sertata, with elegant foliage, pink blossoms 
and an abundance of red fruits, the beauty of which can be 
gathered from the illustration on the next page. R. Willmottiz 
from China is not so profuse in flower and fruit, at least with 
us, but it is always an ornament to the borders, with arching 
growth clothed with elegant glaucous green leaves and the 
leafless spine-clad branchlets in winter. 

The Japanese R. rugosa, with its large rosy red flowers and 
big rounded red hips, is very decorative. More sturdy and 
stiff in growth than most of the species, it is one of the best 
wild roses for hedge planting. One of the best American species 
is R. pisocarpa, fruiting freely in most seasons. Three dwarf 
species for the front of borders and valuable in the rock garden 
are R. alpina, R. pyrenaica and R. glutinosa, the latter only 
about 6ins. high, but with quite large scarlet fruits. 
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ROSA SERTATA WITH ITS ELEGANT FOLIAGE AND ABUNDANCE OF 
RED FRUITS. 


In addition to the common dog rose (R. canina) and 
numerous varieties, several other British species are very showy 
in fruit. Two of particular merit in the Kew collection this 
year are R. mollis and R. tomentosa. 

The black fruits of the varieties of the Scotch rose, R. 
spinosissima, may not be so conspicuous as the red-fruited 
species at a distance. They are, however, worthy of considera- 
tion for group planting in borders and for hedges. The unique 
hedge of Scotch roses at Dalkeith is evidence of the wide 
variety of forms in growth and colour of the flowers, also its 
value as a boundary hedge. The Chinese R. Hugonis, one of 
the first wild roses to open its dainty yellow blossoms in May, 
resembles somewhat in growth the Scotch roses. The fruits 
are dark crimson, but change to black when fully ripe. 
One of the most remarkable roses in fruit is R. microphylla. 





THE LARGE ELONGATED HIPS OF THE LUXURIANT ROSA FARGESII, large. 
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A large rounded spiny fruit, they do not change colour 
when ripe, remaining a light green until they fall. For wide 
borders and the edge of the woodland, the Chinese R. Soulieana 
is useful in flower and fruit, while the tall spine-clad branches 
form an impenetrable barrier. 

The best season to prune or thin wild rose bushes is early 
in the year, when most, if not all, the fruits have fallen if not 
cleared by birds. It is more a question of cutting clean out 
a few of the oldest stems each year rather than shortening of 
branches, for it is the vigorous young shoots, when left their 
full length, which produce the best blossoms and subsequent 
fruits. Take the opportunity, also, when working among the 
wild rose bushes to fork in a liberal mulching of decayed 
manure. The propagation of the species of roses is best done 
by cuttings, for unless the different species are very isolated 
they cross-pollinate so readily that it is useless to attempt to 
raise the wild roses true to type from seeds. A. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE VALUE OF A SPIDER. 

Sir,—I would like to call the attention of your many readers 
to the value of the spider. I have watched one in my garden, and 
in its mesh I count every morning the remains of, say, from seven 
to ten leather-jackets, and all who grow potatoes, carrots, turnips, etc., 
know that the leather-jacket is a great pest, spoiling many crops 
on the farm. Another unjustly disliked creature is the starling. I 
have often observed them rearing their young, and the chief food taken 
to the nest has been wire-worms, yet these useful birds are shot by the 
thousand in the South of England every year.—J. Tay.or. 


LAWN TENNIS on the STAGE 


OME of the surroundings of a tennis court of the old 

times have been shown on the stage. For instance, a 

scene in Holcroft’s ‘‘ Road to Ruin” takes place in a dedans, 

as also does a small part of the action in ‘‘ Cyrano de 

Bergerac.” But, of course, the playing of a game of 
tennis on the stage in old times was never dreamed of and, 
indeed, even now it would be impossible. It is rather a curious 
fact that a great number of the tennis courts of England and 
France of the eighteenth century, when they fell into disuse, 
were turned into theatres, and proved large enough for audi- 
torium and stage as well. Lawn tennis is less elaborate than 
tennis, but it demands nearly as much space, and to show a 
game of lawn tennis on the stage is therefore a remarkable 
feat. It has, however, been recently achieved with a consider- 
able measure of success at the Coliseum. 

Some two years ago the present writer was asked by the 
management of the Coliseum to give an opinion whether or 
not it would be possible to play a game of lawn tennis there. 
I was very sceptical before I saw the stage, but I found that 
there was room for a full-sized court with a little run back. 
Nothing more was heard of the project for some time, but 
recently it was revived and brought to accomplishment, and 
four of our leading professional players, A. E. Beamish (Hurling- 
ham), C. Lockyer (Dulwich), C. Read and C. Hierons of 
Queen’s Club, have been giving demonstrations of strokes 
and actually playing single and double matches. The audience 
obviously have been thoroughly interested, 
and without doubt, if there were other 
stages large enough, one would expect a 
“turn” of this kind to be presented in 
many parts of the country. 

The court, which was full-sized, was 
placed lengthwise to the audience with 
the base line parallel to the footlights. 
The run back was admittedly small, only 
some three feet at either end, but the 
professionals got over this difficulty to 
some extent by clever half-volleying. A 
thin net was drawn across the outer edge 
of the stage to prevent the balls going 
into the audience. The surface, which 
was of linoleum, played well and very 
effective were the side and back screens 
representing the Centre Court at Wimble- 
don on a match day. But the finest 
thing of all was the lighting. This was 
said by all the players to be as near per- 
fect as possible and practically as good as 
daylight. It was certainly far in advance 
of anything we have seen on the covered 
courts in this country or on the Continent, 
and has clearly shown that the problem 
of lighting a court is not insoluble pro- 
vided enough candle power is used. But 
the expense, I imagine, must be very 
E. B. N. 

















THE ALPS 


WITH A NOTE ON 


HE great motor road running between Evian-les-Bains 

on the shores of Lake Geneva and Nice, known as the 

Route des Alpes, traverses some of the most impressive 

big-scale scenery in Europe. It is also one of the 

greatest ‘engineering works ever undertaken by man. 
In length about 375 miles, it carves its way through the entire 
chain of the French Alps, piercing tunnels through the solid 
rock and at times rising by the steepest gradients and “‘ devils’ 
elbows’ to altitudes of 8,oooft. and 9,oooft. At one point, the 
Col d’Iseran, now under construction, it will touch 9,085ft., the 
highest motor road in the world. These sections are, naturally, 
only open to wheeled traffic during the summer months, being 
snow-bound from the end of September till the following June. 
The greater part of the district traversed by this road is little 
known as yet to the English tourist and is full of surprises even 
to the most sophisticated traveller. The journey in either 
direction may be accomplished in six days by successive stages, 
but a considerably longer time allowance is recommended in 
order fully to appreciate its wonders. 

Starting from luxurious and fashionable Evian we run along 
the borders of Lake Geneva as far as Thonon-les-Bains, strike 
inland up the gorge of the Dranse, pass through the tunnelled 
rock in the Défile des Tines, and skirt the steep sides of the Roc 
d’Enfer till we reach the Col des Gets 
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OF FRANCE 


MOUNTAIN DRAWING. 


Europe. It overlooks the Lac de Bourget to the west and is 
itself overlooked from the east by Mont Revard. 

Not far ahead lies Chambéry, chief town of Savoy, an 
archbishopric and a famous seat of learning since ancient times. 
Leaving Chambéry and ascending by means of many sharp ha'r- 
pin bends, we are suddenly confronted by the bold mass of tiie 
Granier mountains, a vast limestone formation strangely rese?1- 
bling a monstrous piece of architecture fretted and torn into 
colonnades and buttresses, with a dangerously overhanging 
precipice where the northern face of the cliff has fallen away. 
Its effect when the setting sun illuminates the cloud-wreaths 
that hang about its summit will not soon be forgotten. M. 
Henri Ferrand, the learned chronicler of the French Alps, tells 
us of an appalling catastrophe which occurred in 1248 when the 
entire face of the Granier split away, engulfing the town at its 
foot and burying alive 5,000 people. 

We are now entering the dense forests and rocky gorges that 
enclose the ancient monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. This 
spot was chosen by St. Bruno on account of its remoteness and 
inaccessibility. It is approached through scenes of as savage 
grandeur as are to be found on any part of the route. The 
monastery has been cleared of its monks since 1903, but the 
buildings are still worth a visit. Fine views will reward climbers 





at 3,845ft. Hence we drop to Sallanches, 
pitched under the shadow of the cliff- 
like Aiguille de Varan below which 
flows the torrent of the Arve and from 
which we get a grand view of the towering 
mass of Mont Blanc. A short distance 
ahead lies Combloux. From this point 
there is an enchanting vision of the 
entire chain of the great mountains 
of which the Aiguille de Varan and the 
Pointe de Colloney form the western 
buttresses. The whole of the sky-line, 
reaching from these peaks to the crown 
of Mont Blanc itself, is of quite extra- 
ordinary beauty, resembling a gigantic 
sculptured pediment; a truly classical 
panorama. Chamonix itself is too 
familiar to be described afresh, but two 
days at least should be spent here if 
the Mer de Glace and the famous group 
of Aiguilles above Montanvert are to 
be visited. After Chamonix we retrace 
the road as far as Combloux, and another 
twenty minutes of motoring brings us to 
Megéve, a notable centre for winter 
sports, where a new hotel, decorated 
in the futurist fashion, has been erected. 
Now comes a straight run to Flumet, then 
a corkscrew ascent of great steepness 
and difficulty over the deep gorge of 
the Arondine above Giettaz, a region 
of delightful wooden and galleried chalets 
and alpine cows. We cross the broad 
backbone of the rocky Chaine des 
Aravis, reach the Col, descend again 
round a vast curve through St. Jean de 
Sixt, curve again in the opposite direction 
through Thones, strike the Dent du 
Cruet and La Tournette on our left and 
the imposing Parmelan mountain on 
our right, with its remarkable turriform 
rocks known as the Téte a Turpin. 
These masonry-like forms of stratified 
limestone are frequently met with in 
Savoy, extending right through the 
Chartreuse country. We are now at the 
shores of beautiful Annecy, a mountain- 
bordered lake whose slopes are covered 
with woods of sweet chestnut harbouring 
countless nightingales. On a prominent 
rock stands the Chateau de Menthon, 
where St. Bernard, founder of the two 
hospices which bear his name, was born. 
The town of Annecy is usually the stop- 
ping-place on the second stage of the 
journey, and admirers of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau will no doubt wish to explore 
it, but we must push on to Aix-les- 
Bains before nightfall. However, a 
tour of the exquisite lake in one of 
the saloon steamers must not be missed. 
Arrived at Aix, the source of the curative 
waters known to the Romans as Ague 
Gratiane, afterwards forgotten for six- 
teen centuries, the visitor can repose 

















luxuriously, this being to-day one of 
the most fashionable thermal resorts in 
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of the Grand Som and the Charmant Som, and from one 
point, the ‘‘ Belvedere du Sentier des Sangles,’”’ a per- 
pendicular precipice of vast height, the vision extends 
northwards to the valley of the Rhdéne in the direction 
of the Jura. 

Leaving the limestone masses of the Grande Char- 
treuse, between overhanging rocks and water abysses, 
a strange and wild route known as the Désert, we pass the 
Dent de Crolles and the pyramidal peak of the Chame- 
chaude and descend into the fertile and beautiful plain of 
Grésivaudan through which the Isére flows in serpentine 
curves of burnished silver. Here, superbly situated, lies 
Grenoble, the old capital of Dauphiny and a famous 
University town where we shall rest at the end of our third 
stage. : 

Beyond Grenoble we are to experience another change 
of scenery. Travelling eastwards along the Gorge de 
Livet is soft and agreeable after our recent ups and downs. 
We have passed through Uriage and left behind us the 
Chateau de Vizille, a fine Renaissance building, historically 
interesting as the cradle of the French Revolution. Now 
the valley broadens along the banks of the Romanche 
and the type of landscape the French so aptly term “ ver- 
dures’ appears. Charmingly wooded scenes, with water- 
falls and emerald meadows set among glittering streams 
flanked by the blue buttresses of their mountain borders, 
entrance us along this section of our journey. In an 
hour or so’s time, ascending by an easy gradient, we reach 
La Grave, a famous centre for Alpine climbers, and here 
we get a magnificent view of the Meije with its great 
glaciers and bold séracs, as well as its crowning peak, 
13,065 ft. The top of this giant among the Alps was first 
reached in 1877 and, according to Whymper, was “ the 
last of the great Alpine peaks to be trodden by the foot 
of man.”’ Our drawing shows the Bréche de la Meije 
fat 11,037ft.), which may be ascended either from Le 
Bérarde or La Grave. It was first explored by Whymper 
in 1864. Climbing the Meije is a difficult and dangerous 
exploit and should not be undertaken by beginners, nor 
without guides. 

From La Grave our car continues its ascent to the 
Lautaret, a spot of indescribable loveliness, surrounded by 
snow-clad peaks and carpeted in all directions with 
mountain flowers. Here a hospitable chalet invites us to 
rest and lunch. Refreshed, we can then take to the steeps 
of the Col du Galibier, with its 8,386ft., at present the 
highest motor road in France. Snow-capped peaks in 
uncountable number extend in the vast panorama in 
every direction. Here the mountain itself has been tun- 
nelled to allow us to penetrate to the other side of the 
Col and take our farewell of Mont Blanc, glimpsed far 
away to the north-east. The tunnel, nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length, requires to be negotiated with head- 
lamps and is closed by doors between October and June 
to prevent blocking by snowdrifts. Our fourth stage, 
after a descent through a district which enchants us with 
its multitudes of alpine flowers, ends at Briangon, a fortress 
town of great antiquity commanding the passes into Italy. 
It lies in a vast amphitheatre, 4,oooft. above sea level, 
belted with mountains of incredible steepness, upon 
which Vauban’s forts rise in tiers till they seem to pierce 
the clouds. 

Next morning, ascending through snow-powdered 
pine woods, we reach the Col d’Izoard by steep hair-raising 


_bends and plunge into the Casse Déserte, a scene of un- 


forgettable strangeness and the wildest and most desolate 
spot encountered anywhere on the route. We are gradu- 
ally curving round the entire massif of the Pelvoux and 
Ecrins. The latter formidable mountain attains the height 
of 13,452ft., and is second only to Mont Blanc among the 
\lps of France. Another long and steep descent, and we 
‘urn up a little side road, bordered with acacias, which 
brings us to a new and beautiful district known as the 
Jueyras (in Roman times the stronghold of the Quariates), 
watered by the Guil. It is one of the strategical keys to 
‘he passes into Italy, and the Chateau Queyras, a fortress 
‘rom ancient times perched on a conical mount, bestrides 
the valley. After lunching at Aiguilles we turn back along 
the defile of the Guil and finish our enveloping movement 
of the Pelvoux group. Arriving at Guillestre, the early 
sixteenth century church detains us for a moment while 
we examine its porch which is carried on columns resting 
cn the backs of lions, and its interesting linenfold doors. 
The road upwards from Guillestre to the Col du Vars is one 
of the most steep and winding of the entire journey. 
Nerve-testing as it is, one is rewarded when one gets to 
the top. Looking backwards, the whole of the southern 
face of the Alps of Dauphiny is ranged out for us, a mag- 
nificent array of peaks and glaciers glittering in the sun. 
The rest of the day’s journey is a descent through wall-like 
mountain passes to Barcelonette, where we are to pass 
the night. 

The last stage of this memorable journey begins with 
the ascent of the valley of the Bachelard, with strangely 
formed rocks and pine forests. We cross and recross the 
torrent and continue climbing until we reach the Col de 










































THE FORT DE JOUX AT PONTARLIER. 























































THE FORTIFICATIONS OF ENTREVAUX. 
Designed by Vauban. 
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la Cayolle, the south- 
ernmost of the great 
Alpine passes. Here 
we are to say good-bye 
to the regions of snow, 
and, after visiting the 
source of the Var, we 
drop gradually into the 
rocky and arid Pro- 
vencal landscape. We 
have yet, however, to 
traverse the wonderful 
Gorges de_ Daluis, 
famed for the singular 
red and purple hues of 
its rocks. Of the many 
interesting little town- 
ships we shall pass, 
perhaps Entrevaux, 
is the most pic- 
turesque. The rest of 
the journey lies through 
vineyards, olive groves, 
roses and mimosa, till 
we emerge at Nice. 
Without a journey 
of this nature it would 
be impossible in such 
a short space of time 
to get any idea of the 
physical facts of moun- 
tain ranges, of their 
pictorial expression or 
their general orographic 
plan. This great ser- 
pentine line of road, 
which rises and falls as 
it winds its way through 
the mountains, is the 


means of revealing IN THE CASSE DESERTE 


much more than the 

obviously picturesque. 

It isa voyage of discovery and a scientific study of the architecture 
and sculpture of nature of the highest value to theartist. Ruskin 
it was who deplored the incorrectness and low average standard 
of mountain drawing (he excepted Turner). But it was excusable. 
Mountains were almost inaccessible for close observation to 
most painters before his day. Artists were poor, and travel 
expensive, slow and laborious. Through his own work Ruskin 
(he claimed to have given ten years of his life to the analysis 
of mountain scenery, the study of their geological formation, 
lines of cleavage, etc.), was the first to draw attention to the need 
for closer observation and more exact understanding of the 








“A JAGGED AND BLASTED LANDSCAPE OF 
THE MOON.” 


structure of mountains, and for penetrating their atmospheric 
secrets. The fourth volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters ’”’ is almost 
entirely devoted to the subject. His own caution in warning 
artists of the danger of overstating perpendicularity or exaggerat- 
ing great height is praiseworthy, but it led him into a curious 
error himself. ‘‘ For fear of being deceived by enthusiasm also,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘ I daguerreotyped the Cervin”’ (the Matterhorn). He 
then corrected his visual impressions by the result. Now, the 
camera does not give the. full heights or depths of big scale 
scenery, a fact which I have tested myself, though, of course, 
our lenses are far more perfect than those of Ruskin’s day. 

The convexity of the 








THE BRECHE DE LA MEIJE. 


lens tends to flatten 
the picture more and 
more the farther it 
recedes from the centre. 
But he pointed out 
the impossibility of 
deciding which is the 
supreme peak of any 
given mountain when 
standing at its foot. 
Ina drawing which 
I made of the Aiguille 
du Dru, which rises t» 
a height of 12,317ft., 
may be seen anothe 
peak beyond and below 
(apparently) its let 
shoulder. Partly owin 
to the extraordinar 
visibility in thes 
altitudes during brigh 
weather, which make 
it appear almost a 
close as its neighbour 
and partly becaus 
from our own view 
point we are unde: 
and, consequently, al- 
most overshadowed by 
the Aiguille du Dru it 
seems considerably less 
in height. This, how- 
ever, is the formidable 
Aiguille Verte, of which 
the Aiguille du Dru 
merely acts as a but- 
tress, and is_ higher 
than the nearer peak 
by over twelve hun- 
dred feet. The lam- 
inated crystalline for- 
mation of these spires 
may be seen in this 
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drawing, the results of snow and storm erosion, of glacier friction ; 
how they are being moulded by water, rent by lightning, or 
carved by the scour of the wind carrying minute particles 
o' rock from their own substance. In the Bréche de la 
Meije drawing may be seen the snug little beds of snow 
pocketed up in the crevices for the summer until the crest 
becomes completely shrouded once more. Rhythmic forms of 
great beauty occur in the slopes of the great peaks. Lines 
of scour and erosion following where the debris finds least 
resistance, lead the eye through a tangle of multitudinous 
and bewildering perspectives, all harmoniously expressing the 
mountain’s form, its density, weight and volume, and gradually, 
but imperceptibly, moulding them through the ages to slowly 
changing shapes. 

The Pic de l’Oeillette is a limestone needle of rock about 
150ft. high, seen from one of the tunnels of Saint Bruno on the 
Chartreuse Road. Entrevaux is an irresistible subject to the 
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sketcher. Its fortification is one of the ubiquitous works of 
Vauban, and though it was scoffed at by Napoleon I as an im- 
possibility from the defensive point of view, it needs no apology for 
its existence as a picture. The Fort de Joux is one of the two 
forts which guard the southern approaches to Pontarlier, a town 
famed for its chocolate manufacture, but this lies in the Jura 
range beyond the Lake of Geneva. Here the French army of the 
east under Bourbaki made its last stand against the Prussians 
in 1871, before the retreat over the frontier into Switzerland. 
It is a capital and unhackneyed subject for the pencil and suggests 
a whole series of scenic variations on the same theme. On the 
whole, the scene which inspired me with the most unusual emotions 
was the passage of the Casse Déserte. For sheer impressiveness 
it would be hard to surpass. There is an unearthly weirdness 
about it that conjures up visions of an infernal world. Sir Martin 
Conway refers to it as “‘a jagged and blasted landscape of the 
moon,” H. GRANVILLE FELL. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


By J. F. Cummine, President of the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society. 


BERDEEN-ANGUS cattle, though ranking as one of 
the youngest of British breeds in point of time since 
its improvement on systematic lines was first taken 
in hand, can be traced back to the middle of the 
eighteenth century by documentary evidence relating 

to the agriculture of the North-east of Scotland, which is the 
original home of the breed. In the early history of the breed 
three names stand out prominently, namely, those of Hugh 
Watson, Keillor, who is regarded as the founder of the breed, 
William M‘Combie, Tillyfour, the recognised: emancipator of 
the breed, and the late Sir George Macpherson Grant, of 
Ballindalloch, the refiner of the breed. The first-named had, 
in 1829, so far evolved the type and characteristics he had set 
before him that he exhibited some of his stock at a show of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, and such was his success 
that he was induced by the Society to send entries to the London 
Smithfield Show, the greatest of Britain’s fat stock shows, in 
order that there might be exhibited the excellence to which this 
“new” breed could be brought. Work further afield in the 
interests of the breed was carried on by others, notably by Sir 
George Macpherson Grant and by Mr. M‘Combie. Every 
advantage was taken of the opportunities for breed propaganda 
afforded by the International exhibitions in France, and the 
successes there won served to bring the breed into world-wide 
prominence. ‘Thus, on the occasion of the exhibition of 1878, a 
prize was offered by the French Government for the best animals 
for breeding purposes in the sections other than French, and 
the winning and reserve groups among the seventeen distinct 
breeds that competed were both Aberdeen-Angus. At the 
same time a prize was offered for the best group of beef-producing 
animals—the only contest in which British and French cattle 
had an opportunity of testing their respective merits—and 
again the Aberdeen-Angus were victorious. 

It is from these remarkable and notable successes that the 
modern history of Aberdeen-Angus cattle takes rise, and, though 
several other breeds had by that time firmly established them- 
selves, the growth of Aberdeen-Angus interests since then 
has been simply mar- 
vellous, and in most of 
the great cattle-raising 
countries the breed 
now occupies an im- 
portant and a steadily 
developing place. 
Especially is this the 
case in the United 
States of America, to 
which country cattle 
of the breed were ex- 
ported in large num- 
bers following on the 
victories on French 
soil. In Canada, in 
the United States, in 
New Zealand, in Aus- 
tralia, in South Africa 
and in Argentina there 
now exist flourishing 
breed societies, and in 
each of these countries 
the breed is making 
distinct progress. 





The breed is notable for its inherent beef-making properties, 
and these have contributed largely to its present position 
and to its growing popularity. Taking, for instance, the 
London Smithfield Show, it is found that Aberdeen-Angus 
have in recent years established a record of unequalled brilliancy, 
for, in proofs of early maturity, championships over all breeds, 
and superiority of carcass as brought out by the results of the 
block test, it has a more illustrious roll of honour than all the 
other breeds combined. Over the last twenty-eight shows 
there have been Aberdeen-Angus champions upon fifteen 
occasions, as against thirteen championships for all the other 
breeds represented at this, the greatest fat stock show of the 
world. Even more outstanding have been the successes of 
the breed at the important international shows held at Chicago. 
In the single animal championship the Aberdeen-Angus have 
won at twelve out of the twenty-one shows ; in the car-loads— 
perhaps the most practical test of utility at a fat stock show— 
they have won at seventeen shows; and in the carcass com- 
petition they have almost swept the boards year after year, the 
results of the twenty-one shows being twenty wins for Aberdeen- 
Angus and one for shorthorns. Taking all the competitions 
at Chicago, it will be found that Aberdeen-Angus have registered 
a total of sixty-two championships, against eight for Herefords, 
seven for shorthorns and five for cross-breds. Such figures 
as these are conclusive as to the great beef-producing qualities 
of the Aberdeen-Angus ; and when it is recalled that during the 
last two years at the fat stock shows held by the Rural Society 
of Argentina the championship, the reserve championship, 
the championship for the best three steers and the prize for the 
largest yield of first-class meat in the carcass competition were 
won by Aberdeen-Angus steers, it will be seen how universal 
have been the successes of the breed at the world’s fat stock shows. 
Nor are these successes in any way dimmed when there are 
recalled the fat stock show victories in South Africa, in Australia 
and in New Zealand. 

In the important point of early maturity, Aberdeen-Angus 
have also established a unique record, both as regards the 
feeding stall and the 
open range countries. 
Extensive experi- 
ments carried out by 
Professors Watson and 
Harrison showed that 
“in comparing the 
rate of growth in the 
different breeds, the 
Aberdeen-Angus 
attains its full weight 
more rapidly than does 
the Shorthorn or the 
Hereford.” Smith- 
field figures show 
Aberdeen-Angus year- 
ling steers averaging, 
in different years, 
1,347lb. and 1,469lb. 
On the first occasion, 
when the Smithfield 
championship was won 
by an animal under 
three years of age, 
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CHAMPION ELMHORE, BRED BY H.M. THE KING. 





TWO-YEAR-OLD BULL CHAMPION ROMPING ROVER. 


Aberdeen- Angus, and the only occasion upon which the 
champion winner was under two years old was when a cross- 
bred showing two top crosses of Aberdeen-Angus breeding was 
the successful animal. 

This leads us to say something in regard to the crossing 
properties of the Aberdeen-Angus, it being, indeed, one of 
its outstanding characteristics. The Aberdeen-Angus sire is 
exceedingly prepotent, and in a marked way imparts to his 
offspring the qualities of hardiness of constitution, vigour, 
early maturity, physical endurance where the conditions call 
for such, and meat-producing excellences. So impressive 
are bulls of the breed that, even when used on cows of the most 
pronounced horned breeds, anything up to go per cent. of the 
calves will be black and hornless, and have the general con- 
formity, as to type, of the Aberdeen-Angus. The success of 
the breed as a consistent improver by crossing for beef production 
has been one of the main secrets of the steady progress of this 
race of cattle, which, with their crosses, invariably top the fat 
market quotations. This is the type that finds greatest favour 
with the feeder because of its early maturing and economic 
qualities, and with the butcher because of the large proportion 
of the yield of prime cuts of meat, for there can be quoted the 





CHAMPION GEORDIE OF GOODWOOD. 


fact that at 76.78 per cent. the breed holds the world’s record 
of percentage of dead to live weight. Alike in the store market 
and in the fat market, nothing is in such demand or brings such 
uniformly high prices as the black or blue-grey steer, the product 
of the Aberdeen-Angus sire or dam. Proof of the success of 
this cross is also found in the fact that at the last ten Smithfield 
Shows eight champions and seven reserve champions over the 
cross-bred section have fallen to animals showing a double 
cross of Aberdeen-Angus blood. Just as the end of all cattle 
is the butcher’s block, so it has been by its pre-eminent suitability 
for this purpose, that the Aberdeen-Angus acquired and retained 
the favour, to an outstanding degree, of the practical men in the 
meat trade both at home and abroad. There may be quoted 
in this connection such an authority as Mr. A. J. Ferguson, 
President of the Scottish Federation of Meat Traders. Writing 
after an experience of forty years, he says he has no hesitation 
in stating that the best class of cattle for retail purposes is un- 
doubtedly the Aberdeen-Angus and its crosses, adding that it 
has been readily acknowledged by all leading butchers, that to 
procure a thick, prime carcass of beef of finest quality, the 
smallness of bone, the absence of waste and the high percentage 
of dead meat make it imperative from a profit-earning standpoint 
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to buy the Aberdeen-Angus. Conclusive proof is also afforded 
by the quotations given in the Board of Agriculture market 
reports, and of the London Christmas markets, when the best 
cornmercial steers of all breeds are on offer. At the latest 
market the quotations per 8lb. were: Aberdeen-Angus gs. 8d. 
to 1os., Shorthorn 7s. 8d. to 8s., and Hereford 8s. to 8s. 4d. 
Such figures as these are more eloquent than words as to 
the success with which has been attained the ideal which 
the early improvers of the Aberdeen-Angus breed set before 
them. 
Other valuable inherent properties are to be found in the 
breed. Such eminent authorities as Professor Walley, President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and Principal of 
the Royal Dick Veterinary College, and Mr. Clement Stephenson, 
D.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., a veterinary authority of national standing, 
have borne testimony to the constitutional robustness of the 
Aberdeen-Angus. Stock raisers in the various ranching countries 
have also borne evidence as to the suitability of the breed for 
the varied conditions of that system of farming. It has an 
unequalled range of adaptability, and, alike in the hot regions 
as in the colder areas, it has proved its value; for there is no 
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clime in which it has been tried where good results have not 
been obtained, and no conditions as to keep in which it has not 
proved its superiority as a hardy, healthy, thrifty, economical 
animal. 

It is claimed for the Aberdeen-Angus that it is the ideal 
breed alike for the ordinary farmer who requires both milk 
and beef, for the feeder for the fat stock shows or the rewards 
of the fat market as meted out by the practical butcher, or for 
rancher or estanciero who, on his broadacres or—as in such a 
country as Argentina—it may be, leagues, wishes a breed that 
will thrive well under natural conditions, always be ready for 
the market, and always bring a maximum return for a minimum 
outlay. 
In their early home in the north-east of Scotland the 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle were first brought into prominence 
through their milking properties. Early writers note that they 
were in demand “ for the purpose of the dairy,” and Youatt, 
one of the earliest of our agricultural authors, places them equal 
to Ayrshires as milkers, while the richness of the milk was far 
superior. The dairy qualities have not, however, been developed 
in any special way, but it is worth noting that, according to the 
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Ministry of Agriculture’s Authenticated Milk Records, the 
Aberdeen-Angus come fifth in point of average yield of milk 
in a list of twelve different breeds, some of which are purely 
dairy breeds. For a breed with such a record as beef producers, 
an achievement of the kind is simply marvellous, and con- 
stitutes another strong claim for the Aberdeen-Angus as the 
ideal, general utility, all-round breed. The systems of manage- 
ment do not lend themselves to milk testing on any very large 
scale, as young stock are always suckled, but it is quite a common 
practice in many herds to have cows rear two calves. 
Argentine there are dairy herds, thousands strong, composed 
entirely of Aberdeen-Angus cows, which, besides being hand 
milked, rear calves for the Frigorifico steer trade. 
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The interests of the Aberdeen-Angus breed are looked a‘ter 
in this country by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, which 
has its headquarters in Aberdeen, and there have been issued 
forty-seven volumes of the Herd Book. The breed is always 
well represented at such shows as the Highland in Scotland, 
the Royal in England and the Royal Dublin in Ireland, but the 
principal shows and sales held under breed auspices take pl: ce 
in spring at Perth, Aberdeen, Birmingham, York and _otl er 
centres, at which prices for young bulls have ranged up to 
The more commercial type of bull is alwiys 
in comparatively keen demand for crossing purposes, for which 
the Aberdeen-Angus has long enjoyed an increasing amount 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR RARER MAMMALS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The manner in which Scotch landowners 
are reported to be endeavouring to exterminate 
the two most interesting of our already scanty 
British fauna, the wild cat and the pine marten, 
is arousing feelings of deep indignation among 
naturalists, animal lovers and such  sports- 
men as regard sport as something beyond mere 
wholesale destruction. The extermination of 
a species is not only a loss to science, it is a 
national loss. As a sportsman of many years 
standing myself, I appreciate the feelings of 
game preservers ; and as a sportsman, I protest 
against the destruction of rare animals whose 
number at best is but limited. The destruction 
of carnivora is sure to upset the balance of 
nature and result in an enormous increase in 
the number of rodents, some of them the worst 
foes of young game. I should have thought 
a landowner would take a pride in knowing 
his estate could yet show a few specimens of 
Britain’s rarest mammals! I would hate to 
have it on my conscience that I had helped 
to exterminate a species |—H. C. BROOKE. 


ENGLISH HOME OF THE 
GREYFRIARS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I send you these in case you would like 
to reproduce them in your Correspondence 
pages in view of the seventh centenary of the 
Franciscans in England. This was their 
home. I lived there about 1912, or rather 


FIRST 


I lived in the gardener’s cottage and rented 



















THE GREYFRIARS’ FIRST HOME AT CANTERBURY. 


a room from Mr. Pearce, a market gardener, 
in this lovely old thirteenth century building. 
My studio was the room directly over the 
water. Fra Palmer used the room above 
as a studio. The attic above that was reached 
by a tiny stairway. It had enormous beams 
across the floor—something to do with the 
weavers’ looms I believe. It was all rather 
ruinous, but we kept our rooms weather- 
proof. Some years later we were turned out 
by the present owner. He has attempted to 
restore the building as it was in the days of 
the Franciscans, a chapel—all one room. 
It looked to me very strange and new. When 
we used it I believe it was much the same as 
when. Richard Lovelace was there about 1618. 
On the other side, almost opposite my room, 
was a tiny little cell once used as a prison. 
I remember a prisoner had carved his name 
there, which I forget, and added that he was 
condemned for so many days “ for running.” 
The photographs were taken by Mr. Vincett, 
who did all the gardening on both banks of 
the river. He was a keen archeologist and 
knew a tremendous amount about the place. 
I thought the photograph of the old arch very 
clever, because it was taken to show in the 
reflection the old Roman work underneath.— 
STELLA LANGDALE. 





THE GORSEDENE BIRD SANCTUARY. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—How often during the early months of 
spring is one asked by visiting ornithologists, 
““ Where can we hear the nightingale ?”’ Our 
colonial brethren have read and heard so much 
about the beauty of its song, that the 
first thing they want to do on landing 
in England in May or June is to hear 
the bird for themselves. This question, 
however, is a most difficult one to 
answer satisfactorily, for though there 
are many wooded districts far re- 
moved from London where the nightin- 
gale may be heard on any suitable 
occasion, there are not many near 
London where the enquirer may go on 
a warm still evening and reasonably 
expect to hear the bird. In Surrey, 
within a few miles of Farnham, a few 
acres of heather, gorse and woodland 
have been preserved as a bird sanctuary 
by the owners. A narrow valley, well 









watered by small ponds, with the ground rising 
to a wood on the crest of the hill, planted many 
vears ago with birch and oak trees. The 
hill itself is covered with self-planted bushes of 
alder, thorn and gorse. Among these bushes on 
the fringe of the oak copse the nightingales 
nest, finding the situation warm and sheltered 
and entirely undisturbed. This sanctuary at 
Gorsedene is well worth the protection it 
receives. Over forty-four different species of 
birds have been recorded there during this 
last season, and although the summer migrants 
have now mostly departed to their winter 
quarters in the south, their places will presently 
be filled by redwings, fieldfares and other birds 
from nearer the Arctic Circle, which will come 
on the first signs of hard weather to feast 
on the abundant supply of berries with which 
the trees in the valley are loaded. The enemies 
that threaten to disturb the peace of this sanc- 
tuary are many and various. There are not 
only the smaller birds of prey to be dealt with 
as necessity arises, but stoats, rats and such-like 
vermin, which abound. Also, poachers in 
search of rabbits must be warned off if the 
necessary quiet is to be assured. ‘Therefore, 
a watcher has been appointed to safeguard 
the interests of the birds, a disabled ex-Service 
officer, whose knowledge of woodcraft and 
bird lore will be of immense value there. It 
is advisable for the watcher to live as near his 
work as possible, and therefore it has been 
suggested that a hut should be built in a suitable 
position in the sanctuary itself. If any lover 
of birds is willing to send a contribution towards 
the erection of this hut to Mrs. Minchin, 
Gorsedene, Farnham, Surrey, she would be 
very glad of their support and interest in her 
endeavour ; or to the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, 82, Victoria Street, S.W. 
And, indeed, it will be of no small comfort 
to British ornithologists to be able to point 
without hesitation to this delightful spot, 
when next spring the inevitable question arises, 
““Where can we hear the nightingale ? ”— 
M. G. S. Best. 


THE HARVEST OF 1879. 
To THE EDITOR. . 
Sir,—Why say to-day—* No one in the country 
remembers a harvest so full of anxiety,as that 
which now faces us”? You do—and I do:-- 
1879 !—JaMes ELLIs. 


ROMAN WORK BENEATH THE BRIDGE SHOWN IN THE REFLECTION. 
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THE DAY’S WORK! 
To THE EpIToR. 

Sir,—Two ex-Service men, who recently 
obtained jobs on a farm in one of the home 
counties, soon discovered that there was much 
more in the work than they had anticipated. 
It must be said, however, that both belonged 
to the genus known as “ green.”” One warrior 
was put to the job of feeding the pigs, a pedigree 
bunch, and off he went, singing gaily. Twenty 
minutes later he returned, covered with mud 
and mire. As he tendered his resignation, the 
unfortunate man exclaimed : ‘‘ ’Struth ! Gimme 
the blinking trenches every time !’’ This man, 
not aware of the ways of the pig, had been 
charged down by the herd on his entering the 
sty, and his language should have produced 
roast pork! On the same morning his fellow 
novice had been told to take out the motor 
tractor—he owned to a knowledge of such. 
So off he strode to the field appointed, and all 
seemed well. At the noonday meal there were 
no signs of him, and a messenger was de- 
spatched. When the latter returned, it was 
to inform the boss that the driver was in the 
4o-acre field right enough, but that he was 
unable to stop the tractor, and would have to 
wait till the petrol ran out, which would 
probably be about four o’clock! The pay- 
sheet bore a second entry that day.—F. C. 


PESTOLOGY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Str,—The rat, mouse, sparrow and grey 
squirrel problem is rapidly becoming serious. 
That these pests play an important part in 
the spread of foot-and-mouth disease is easier 
to urge than disprove. Nevertheless, it is a 
remarkable fact that while money is being 
poured out to fight foot-and-mouth disease, 
the Ministry of Agriculture is financially 
crippled in its fight against known disease 
carriers—the rat and mouse, to wit.—ALFRED 
E. Moore, Hon. Director, The College of 
Pestology. 





AN XVII CENTURY TOMBSTONE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a good specimen 
of a middle-class eighteenth century tombstone 
which I found last week in the churchyard of 
Capel, a hamlet lying in a quiet and remote 
countryside between Tonbridge and Brenchley, 
Kent. The stone is remarkable for the curious 
frieze carved above the name of the dead man. 
This is evidently meant to represent the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, I suppose in 
testimony to the generous qualities of the 
deceased. ‘The Samaritan’s horse, with docked 
tail, stands on the left hand; the Samaritan 
himself is tending the fallen man, pouring 
oil and wine into his wounds. On the right, 
clothed in the costume of the time (1740)— 
cocked hat, wig, and coat and breeches—is the 
Levite, ‘‘ Passing by on the other side,’ who 
had taken no heed of the unfortunate man 
fallen among thieves. John Hubble was, I 
take it, a well-to-do farmer of that neighbour- 
hood. Other tombs of this family are grouped 
near. This is one of the most curious and 
interesting monuments I have come across for a 
long period. The gtavestone, now approaching 





THE STORY OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN ON A 


TOMBSTONE. 
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its two hundredth year, is in extraordinarily 
good preservation—H. A. BryYDEN. 


GOO-GOO, THE PET PEACOCK. 
To THE EpIrTor. 
Sir,—Your readers may, perhaps, be interested 
in the history of Goo-Goo, our pet peacock. 
His father and mother passed a contented 
existence in the Woods of Bhowal in East 
Bengal. In due course she was the proud 


protector of three pretty eggs, but—miserabile 
dictu, as Virgil might have remarked—they 
were discovered by the tiny son of the village 
headman, who forthwith transferred two of 
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raids into their realms. He knew meal- 
times to the minute and would strut about 
the dining-room as if he owned it, eating from 
the hand whatever was offered to him and 
demonstrating a marked partiality for chocolate 
blanc-mange, curry and potatoes. Every evening 
at sunset he flew to the upstairs veranda and, 
sitting on the wooden railing, slept soundly 
through the night. Each morn saw him enter 
my dressing-room with the bearer and the 
morning tea. For he idolised toast just as much 
as he loathed and feared dogs. When sirangers 
entered the compound he would chatter and 
splutter and, spreading out his tail, not only 
escort them up the drive as they arrived, 





GOO-GOO RECEIVES 


them to the care of a lady-duck then sitting 
on her own “ responsibilities.”” The new family, 
when they saw the light later, were a source 
of grave concern to the mother. Family dis- 
sensions ensued, and one sad day Goo-Goo 
earned perpetual disgrace by murdering his 
blood-brother and his foster-mother. It was 
not to be expected that the venerable headman 
would approve of such reprehensible conduct, 
so he seized the opportunity of presenting 
the monster to the daroga sahib, who happened 
to be paying an official visit in the neighbour- 
hood. Goo-Goo, however, did not prosper 
in his new sphere, and eventually he was given 
to ‘* Maharaji,” my little son. At Dacca, 
Goo-Goo soon answered to his name, and he 
delighted to romp with the children. ‘‘ Maha- 
raji’”’? and he would run up and down the 
garden, chasing one another, until they both 
were well-nigh exhausted. The Hindu orderlies 
held him in high respect, but the Moslems 
found him somewhat of a nuisance, as he showed 
a particular liking for their food. Goo-Goo 
learnt not to commit depredations in his own 
domain, but the malis in neighbouring gardens 
would complain occasionally of alleged pilfering 


AN INDIAN VISITOR. 


but back again as they departed. Small boys 
were his pet aversion, and oftentimes at tea 
one would be produced by a laughing orderly 
so that Goo-Gco might have occasion before 
the assembled memsahibs to talk and pirouette, 
to side-step and spread his tail. We have had 
many delightful pets in our time, but not one of 
them has been more attached to us and, in return, 
been more beloved by his owners than Goo-Goo, 
the pet peacock.—P. Leo FAULKNER. 


BELLS IN A CAGE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—This is a photograph of the Bell-cage 
at East Bergholt, Suffolk, which may be of 
interest to your readers. The tower of the 
church was never completed and the five 
bells were consequently placed in a cage to 
the north of the church. In 1901 the building 
was restored, making change ringing possible. 
This is somewhat dangerous to any but experi- 
enced ringers, who, when ringing, stand beside 
the bells and turn them over with their hands. 
When the bell swings over the ringer has to 
dodge it.—F. A. GIrRLING. 
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THE BELL-CAGE WHICH CONTAINS THE FIVE BELLS OF 
EAST BERGHOLT CHURCH. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GOOD 


UBJECT to the almost invariable, 

and generally unqualified, rule that 

the tenants shall have the option of 

acquiring their holdings in private 

treaty before the auction, a very large 

acreage in various parts of the country 
has this week, and will in the next week or 
two, come under the hammer. In one instance 
the announcement that the tenants are to be 
considered is qualified by the addition ‘as 
far as is practicable.”” Farms are selling fairly 
well again, and the eagerness of the tenants 
to avoid dispossession is shown by the fact 
that nearly 120 of those on Lord Portman’s 
Somersetshire estates, mentioned later in this 
page, have taken time by the forelock. The 
same readiness to conclude a private bargain 
is seen in the notification of the sales prior 
to the auction next Tuesday at St. James’s 
Square, where four of a half-dozen or so of 
freeholds have changed hands within the week. 
It all testifies to the strength of the market, 
and is of obvious significance to prospective 
vendors this autumn. 


IMPORTANT BEDFORDSHIRE SALE. 


A HIGHLY successful auction was held of 

the Ickwell Bury estate on the Bedford 
and Cambridge borders, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, at Biggleswade. The estate, 
which comprised nearly 800 acres, has been 
held by the descendants of John Harvey 
since 1680, when the property was conveyed 
to him. In the woods are pools surmised 
to be the fishponds of the moaks of Ickwell 
Bury Priory. Ickwell Bury, an old-world 
mansion, its earlier portion dating from about 
1683, now leased as a school, was withdrawn. 
There is a record of the manor in the 
Domesday Book, when Eudo, son of Rubert, 
owned land in Northill, some of which later 
became Ickwell Bury. All but one of the forty- 
nine lots changed hands for a total of £22,275, 
and pasture made up to £85 an acre. 

Old Park Farm, Devizes, 160 acres, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
for Sir Reginald Butler, Bt., and the auction 
was accordingly cancelled. 

At Ashford, Mr. Alfred J. Burrows 
(Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley) sold by 
auction, for the trustees of Southlands Hospital, 
freeholds at New Romney, Harrietsham and 
Smarden, including the Governor’s House. 
agricultural holdings, woodlands and orchards 
for £5,115, orchards realising £150 an acre. 

Kirktonhill, Kincardine, 2,300 acres, be- 
tween Montrose and Marykirk Station, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley The sale includes the mansion, 
secondary residence, ten farms, and woodlands, 
with low ground shooting and salmon fishing in 
the North Esk. They have also disposed of 
farms on the Mountbiairy Estate, Banffshire, 
of 400 acres 

Harewood Lodge estate, Sunningdale, 
about 36 acres, will shortly be offered for sale 
by auction, as a whole or in lots, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The property is 
close to Sunningdale Station and _ capable 
of easy development. 

General A. F. H. Ferguson, on behalf of 
the. executors, has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, with Messrs. Heelas and Co., 
to offer Cressingham Park Estate, Reading, 
during the autumn, including the moderna 
residence with chapel. 


LYNFORD HALL RE-SOLD. 


CAPTAIN F. J. O. MONTAGU, for whom 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. acted, 
disposed of the Lynford Hall estate early this 
year. The property was at that time a sporting 
and farming domain of 7,720 acres. The Hall 
and about 1,000 acres have just been re-sold, 
and it is understood that there is a scheme for 
converting the property into a training centre 
in agriculture and other pursuits connected 
with the land. Lynford Hall, seven miles 
from Thetford on the Brandon main road, 
is in the Tudor style, and it was erected in 
the year 1858. Externally its chief feature is 
a pair of square turrets, with leaded cupolas, 
on the west front. In view of the reported 
intention to use the house for the reception 
of students, its accommodation is interest- 
ing, and it may be mentioned that there are 
already nearly forty bed and dressing rooms, 
and there should be no difficulty in adapting 
these, in one way and another, for the housing 
of a large number of residents. The bedrooms 
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at Lynford are on a scale far beyond what 
any student expects in a college. As to details 
of that nature, however, it is, perhaps, too early 
to speculate. Since students nowadays seem 
to demand dancing and other recreations, 
the ballroom at Lynford may be an acceptable 
apartment, seeing that it is 6oft. by 2aft., 
with an enriched and coloured ceiling in geo- 
metric patterns, oak wainscot, and rare marbles 
and ormolu work in the mantels. As an in- 
structional centre, Lynford possesses suitability 
in its extensive woodlands, with the sawing, 
creosoting and other plant for dealing with 
marketable timber ; the large acreage adaptable 
for forestry teaching ; and the variety of cul- 
tivation of the holdings, tobacco-growing and 
other experiments having been carried on. 
Lynford Hall was the subject of an 
illustrated special article in Country LIFE 
(Vol. x1v, page 758). The grounds are of great 
beauty, and the park contains a wealth of noble 
trees. 
RE-SALE OF ASTON HALL. 
FOLLOWING the sale of Aston Hall, 
Derbyshire, by the late Colonel Winter- 
bottom’s trustees, to a client of Messrs. Parsons 
and Bodin, that firm has been instructed to 
offer the property of 1,561 acres, including 
nearly all the village of Aston-upon-Trent, 
for sale by auction in lots, and it is understood 
that the tenants will be given an opportunity 
of acquiring their holdings privately “ so far 
as this is practicable.’’ It embraces nine farms, 
roughly from Shardlow on the east to Chellaston 
on the west, and from the main Loughborough 
and London road on the north to the Trent 
and Mersey Canal and River Trent, on the 
banks of which are productive meadows. 
Aston Hall stands in gardens that have received 
the utmost care and attention for many years, 
and are in perfect order. The house is not unduly 
large. Hunting can be enjoyed with three 
packs. Large sums have been expended upon 
the property, rendering it one of the nicest 
seats near Derby. 
BUYING BEFORE AUCTION. 
UT of seven residential properties for 
sale by auction at St. James’s Square 
next Tuesday (September 23rd), when Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons will open their autumn 
season, four have been privately sold in the 
last day or two. As might have been anticipated, 
the riverside residence, White Lilies, Clewer, 
with boathouse and gardens of 4} acres, has 
not been allowed to go under the hammer, for 
the ‘‘ upset” price of only £1,400, at which 
it would have gone before the public, has 
naturally tempted enquiries, and a sale in 
advance is the result. Similarly with another 
Berkshire house, this time a freehold, Fern 
Lodge, Ascot, and 6 acres, for which an “‘ upset” 
price of £3,500 had been named. Other sales 
include Mavelstone, a Bromley freehold of 
6 or 7 acres, sold in conjunction with Messrs. 
David J. Chattell and Sons; and a house at 
Fortis Green, in the neighbourhood of Muswell 
Hill. Remaining for auction, when this note 
was written, are The Glen, Bursledon, Hants, 
nearly 9 acres; building land in a choice 
situation in Bromley, jointly with Messrs. 
David J. Chattell and Sons ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. John Bray and Sons, a 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea freehold of approxi- 
mately 5 acres, called Oak Lea. 

The Earl of Radnor has a Folkestone free- 
hold of the first importance residentially 
in the auction to be held by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons at St. James’s Square on October 7th, 
known as Cliff House, standing in lovely grounds 
of 5 acres, and having a winter garden. For 
disposal on the same occasion are also the 
freeholds : Tomlinscote, Frimley, with grass, 
arable and woodland, in all over 29} acres ; 
High Close, Wokingham, and about 8 acres ; 
Havering Grange, Havering-atte-Bower, an 
old-fashioned house, and parkland, 13 acres ; 
The Rectory, Walton-on-the-Hill, an old- 
fashioned residence with 4} acres, and an 
adjoining site of over an acre (in one or two 
lots); The Lodge, Hurst Green, and a lake 
and grassland, 23} acres, with cottages and 
building site of over 4 acres, as a separate 
lot; Austen Mead, Gerrards Cross, in con- 
junction with Mr. J. Milliner. All these houses 
have garages and beautiful gardens. No. 67 
The Drive, Hove, is also for sale. 

Dr. Mitchell Bruce has instructed Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons to sell his charming old 
place, Ponds Farm, Seer Green, on the Chil- 
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terns, between Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. 


Giles, nearly 200 acres, with extensive road 
frontages. The house will be offered with 
about 30 acres. In part dating from the six- 
teenth century, it was restored and modernised 
some years ago. The grounds are bordered 
by cherry orchards. 


VISCOUNT PORTMAN’S TENANTS. 


O-DAY will witness the close of an auction 

which has lasted since Wednesday, by 
Messrs. R. B. Taylor and Sons, of some 
6,000 acres of Viscount Portman’s settled 
estates in Somersetshire. Sales comprised 
practically the whole of the villages of East 
Chinnock and Haselbury Plucknett, with large 
portions of Misterton, Wayford and Kingsbury 
Episcopi, and entailed the disposal of thirty- 
eight dairy farms, nineteen small’ holdings, 
five cottage residences, Misterton Lodge (a 
residence near Crewkerne), business premises, 
hotels, 155 cottages, 138 acres of woodland, 
a village school, two chapels, and hundreds 
of acres of accommodation land, the whole 
being divided into 315 lots. The Viscounts 
Portman have always been recognised as 
exceptionally good landlords, and regret has 
been expressed among the tenantry at the 
necessity for severing the relationship of land- 
lord and tenant. To mitigate, as far as possible, 
any hardship which might be occasioned, 
every tenant, from cottager to farmer, had 
been given the first offer to purchase his hold- 
ing, and 117 took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Offers from land dealers to dispose 
of the estates as a whole had been refused, 
as it was the wish of Viscount Portman that 
in no case should any tenant be turned out 
until he had declined to purchase. 


LORD BROWNLOW’S LAND. 


YDDLE AND HARMER HILL estate, 
a portion of Lord Brownlow’s Shropshire 
estates, is to be offered for sale by Messrs. 
Frank Lloyd and Sons early next month. 
Extending to 2,500 acres, and including two 
villages, this property is one of those self- 
contained estates where building material 
and timber are on the spot. Stone quarries 
there have been utilised recently in the con- 
struction of notable buildings in the district, 
and for the restoration of the Abbey Church 
of Shrewsbury. The agricultural portion 
comprises some of the finest farms in the county. 
Bridgwater Arms, Harmer Hill, a house well 
known to tourists, is to be sold, also the Red 
Lion Hotel, Myddle. One of the properties 
to be disposed of includes the ruin of the last 
of the turrets of the ancient castle of Myddle. 
At the bottom of the staircase in the turret 
is a stone bearing the arms of L’Estrange. 
This castle was part of the property of Lord 
Strange in the reign of Edward III. The moat 
still surrounds the ruins. Practically the whole 
village of Myddle is included. The old Church 
of St. Peter in that village is referred to by 
Gough in his “ History of Myddle (1770- 
1771).” The first Rector of Myddle was a 
younger son of the Prince of Lower Powis 
in 1232. 


COASTGUARD STATIONS. 


BUYERS of the various properties around 
the coast that are now to be sold, by order 
of the Admiralty, owing to the re- -arrangement 
of the work hitherto carried on by the Coast- 
guard, will be interested to hear that the 
station at Whitstable-on-Sea has fetched the 
very high price of £3,750. The buyer was a 
local agent, Mr. Sam Perks. The property 
consists of a large house and nine cottages, 
with an acre of land abutting on the beach. 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb were the 
agents acting under orders from the Admiralty. 
These stations are not all in bleak and inac- 
cessible spots, and many of them have attrac- 
tive possibilities of conversion into ordinary 
private residences, and in some cases into 
business premises. Further offers of such 
properties will be awaited with interest in their 
respective localities, and competition, where 
the auctions of the stations secure as much 
publicity as those lately in the hands of the 
amalgamated Charles Street and_Rochester firm, 
will not be restricted to local bidde:s. 
Towersey Manor, near Thame, 16 acres, 
and The White House, in the centre of the 
Heythrop at Chipping Norton, are to be sold by 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock. ARBITER. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE OF ITALY 


THE CASA GRANDE AT FIGLINE, NEAR FLORENCE. 


NN Italy, sand especially in Tuscany, where for some time summer resort, when they liked to return to their native village, 
past the rage for modernity has led to contempt for the which they had generously benefited by founding a hospital 


antique, it is not easy to find intact any of those houses of 


there, which hospital is still maintained by them. Amid the 


the Renaissance which, without pretending to the dignity general decadence of the Italian nobility it is consoling to see 


of palaces, nevertheless retain in 
their structure, in the disposition of the 
rooms and in their general plan, the 
classic simplicity of that glorious age. 
What those country houses were like, 
where wealthy merchants were wont 
to enjoy the leisure of a life of ease, 
and how they were furnished, can more 
easily be conjectured from the inven- 
tories and records. found by the learned 
among the archives and in books of 
memoirs, than described from the actual 
objects, without danger of some mysti- 
fication. The antiquarians, who have 
brought the fifteenth century into fashion 
again, are extremely skilful in recon- 
structing from almost nothing, not only 
the furniture and fittings of a palace, 
but even the palace itself. At Florence 
we have an example of this kind of recon- 
struction in the Castle of Vincigliata, 
which an English gentleman, Sir John 
Temple Leader, had rebuilt from the few 
remains still existing, after 1855; and 
this artist’s dream of his came so true, 
thanks to the work of the architect 
Fancelli, the painter Gaetano Bianchi, 
and of two artists in stone-masonry, 
Marucelli and Giustini, that of all the 
illustrious people who visited the castle 
none doubted its historical authen- 
ticity. Recently a famous Forentine 
palace was restored so well by an 
antiquarian as to deceive even the most 
expert, with inscriptions in graffito on 
the walls and pictorial decoration in 
some of the rooms, which latter, how- 
ever, curiously enough, stopped at the 
window-casements where the wall was 
covered by the shutters. 

So that to find a genuine house of 
the fifteenth century, the home of a 
family of merchants that later became 
notable citizens of the Republic and 
filled its highest offices, and finally, 
under the Medicean rule, became nobles 
and authentic counts, is a thing that 
does not happen every day. A still 
rarer fortune is it to find this house still 
in full activity and conserving its 
genuine fittings, as if its cscupant had 
left it empty to find a home elsewhere, 
emigrating from the country to the 
town. 

At Figline, a little village of the 
Upper Valdarno, about forty  kilo- 
metres (twenty-four miles) from Florence, 
which in the Middle Ages served as the 
city’s farthest outpost, and from which 
came those “‘ new people’ who, with 
their ‘‘ sudden gains’’ and display of 
luxury, tried to get the upper hand in 
Florence, outdoing the citizens of the 
first enclosure of walls—in this village, 
now grown rich and populous, is still 
preserved the Casa Grande of the family 
Serristori, built probably in the first 
cecades of the fifteenth century. The 
Serristori, having grown rich in com- 
merce, took this name from one Ser 
Ristoro di Ser Jacopo who held the 
office of Prior of Florence in 1392, thus 
cpening the series of the twenty-six 
priors and nine gonfaloniers which this 
family gave to the Republic. 

The Casa Grande was built, for a 
certainty, either by Ser Ristoro or by 
his sons, perhaps by transforming some 
other edifice already existing. The house, 
fortunately, continued to be the country 
residence of the family, which, after 
five centuries, has handed it down to our 
days in its original form. Its history 
is closely united with the history of its 
Proprietors, who, on transferring them- 
Selves to Florence, kept it as their 
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THE GARDEN, OVERLOOKED FROM THE LOGGIA. 
It is enclosed by the Guelph ramparts, with a high tower. 





IN THE CENTRAL COURT, LOOKING TOWARDS THE STAIRS, 
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A- BEDROOM. WITH ITS ORIGINAL BED. 
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that certain families still carry on the 
ancient traditions, and are jealous of 
them. In 1904 the Count and Senator 
Umberto Serristori had it repaired and 
brought into its present state, with 
the greatest respect for the antique, 
adorning it with original pictures and 
furniture, chosen with an extremely 
refined taste. ] 

The Casa Grande has only a ground 
floor and first floor, and is built around 
an ample court overlooked by the upper 
loggia. In the middle of the courtyard 
is the well with its supports in wrought 
iron. The arches of the courtyard 
are semicircular and rest upon columns 
and capitals of Ionic Tuscan style, very 
similar to those of Brunelleschi’s cloister 
at San Lorenzo. The stairs are singu- 
larly picturesque. The foot of the stair- 
case widens out and curves round a 
shorter column, which is also entwined 
by the rail of the balustrade. This 
flight of stairs has a play of line which 
delights the eye and gives life to the court- 
yard and loggia. On the latter one secs 
the coat-of-arms of the Serristori, to- 
gether with various records and frag- 
ments of arms of different personages 
of the family who were either governors 
or vice-governors in castles and villages 
of Tuscany. 

On the ground floor is a wide vaulted 
hall containing a large stone chimney- 
piece from which it takes its name. 
Next to it is another hall containing a 
lavabo (fountain and basin) and a door 
of the fourteenth century. The ceiling 
is of beams and rafters, the former resting 
on wooden ledges and enriched with a 
sober decoration. 

On the first floor, to which one 
ascends by the stairs leading to the 
loggia, are various rooms. The ante- 
chamber has a beamed and raftered 
ceiling, and so have the two large rooms 
giving on to it, all floored with tile. 
The hall has a magnificent marble 
chimneypiece richly sculptured, and all 
these rooms are furnished with furniture 
of the period, with paintings on wood 
(altar-pieces), stuccoes—among them a 
beautiful Madonna by Tommaso Flam- 
berti, the marble original of which is in 
the Ducal Palace of Urbino—and a 
plaster bas-relief by Rossellino. The 
bedrooms are three, one of them con- 
taining its original bed, raised on and 
surrounded by its box-platform that 
served as a cupboard. In the dining- 
room there is another chimneypiece, 
and cupboards for crockery and kitchen 
utensils. Then there is the ¢inello or 
more modest dining-room, and the farm- 
parlour in the part of the house that 
was reserved for retainers. 

The fittings of the Casa Grande offer 
excellent models of what really was the 
furniture of these ancient houses: and 
everything is in harmony with the 
setting, so that it seems as if at any 
moment one might see in one of those 
rooms, entering through one of those 
doors, a figure in the flowing robe and 
hood of the Florentine magistrate, or a 


_matron whose folded arms are sheathed 


in tightly-fitting pointed sleeves. 

If from the loggia one overlooks the 
formal garden, one enjoys all the beauty 
of the place ; in the background are the 
walls of Figline with their Guelph 
ramparts and the high tower, open 
inside, where one can see the staircase 
which leads to the upper storeys. The 
garden, with its wide lawn surrounded 
by dark cypresses and divided by box 
hedges, has in the middle, raised on a 
slender column, a cross, which gives the 
place a feeling of monastic peace. 
Everything in the:Casa Grande inspires 
in the visitor this sense of restful] tran- 
quillity, a tranquillity which is the un- 
satisfied desire of our turbulent genera- 
tion, and which one seeks in vain in the 
noisy crowded city, Guipo BracI. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


THE FIELD TRIAL SEASON. 
N the oth inst., just to mark the opening of active 
field trial work, I journeyed by an early train to 
Bedford to witness at Wootton the English Springer 
Spaniel Club’s trials on the ground of Major Doyne 
Ditmas. The journey was sadly instructive as to 
the handicaps which game has had to face now for so long a 
time past, fields where the corn has been carried being the rare 
exception. Much even remained uncut. Many of these seeming 
graveyards were in possession of hordes of rooks greedily feasting 
on corn which long before should have been stacked. One of 
the violent storms which have been a daily occurrence was 
traversed on the way and for a full half-hour it drenched the 
Bedford district, A delayed arrival at Wootton revealed the 
usual sodden condition of the country at large, all the herbage 
being luscious and dripping, while the footways were wetter 
than in ordinary mid-winter. Brilliant sunshine marked the 
latter part of the morning, but during the lunch adjournment 
there was a further shower. A bright interval was next promised, 
but a thunderstorm which was brewing soon broke, so I took 
my departure, an enforced walk into Bedford further emphasising 
the dire conditions. During the railway journey home sundry 
other storms were encountered, the condition of affairs being 
well expressed by the fact that most of the hard tennis courts 
seen from the carriage window were under water. On arrival 
at St. Pancras I found a really vigorous downpour in progress, 
and so the attempted excursion ended. No doubt the trials 
were as interesting and as satisfactory as circumstances per- 
mitted, but you can’t make birds fly in that sort of weather 
and, speaking for myself, I was glad that prolonged attendance 
on my part was in no sense a necessity. From the point of 
view of partridge shooting the lateness of harvest and the im- 
mature state of birds will postpone serious shooting till October, 
which, after all, is more appropriate than the legal opening 
month. In Scotland and elsewhere the same unhappy con- 
ditions of weather have operated against grouse shooting— 
for instance, a report from Perthshire dated August 31st stated 
that only three days had been possible since the 12th; another 
from Aberdeenshire recited that while the grouse were rather 
better than was expected the weather proved a continuous 
handicap. If the fine weather ‘‘ that must come’’ provides 
settled conditions for October driving and November covert 
shooting, the time we are living through will not have been in 
vain. A nice quantity of pheasants await attention, the one 
thing needful to secure good sport from 
them being an improvement on the 
boisterous and stormy autumn which 
jast year spoilt so many fixtures. 


MORE ABOUT CORK WADDING. 


Messrs. Dickson of Edinburgh men- 
tion in a further letter that they are 
loading a considerably larger number of 
cork-wadded cartridges than in previous 
years, and that these are apparently 
giving satisfaction to the users. An 
earlier letter from the Edinburgh house 
of Hardy Brothers—best known as fish- 
ing tackle makers but originally and 
still gunmakers—is to the effect that 
they also load a large quantity with this 
material and that practically all their 
shore shooting customers have adopted 
them. This is interesting because the 
class of sportsman referred to enjoys 
long opportunities to study why the 
last shot was missed, further they take 
vastly more interest in gun and cart- 
ridge technics, this because so much of their work is done on 
the outside fringe of possible gun range. The ordinary shooter 
by contrast needs only to choose the right time for firing in 
order to have most shots within comfortable range ; for always 
the wide bird belongs to his neighbour on the right or left. 
Legitimate long shots such as pheasants curling back over the 
trees at the covert edge they usually leave alone, notwithstanding 
that the beaters are immediately below to mark and promptly 
secure any that are brought down. But the wildfowler must 
know to a yard the bird that repavs an attempt. 


ADDITIONAL TESTS. 


Some further tests which I have made with cork wadding 
are worth relating. In the previous records I showed a wonderful 
series with a barrel having the nearest possible approach to 
continuity between the bore of the cartridge and that of the 
barrel, my theory having been that cork may be less effective 
than felt in bridging the gap formed by the cone or taper which 
joins chamber to bore. In order, therefore, to show cork wadding 
at its worst I fired ten rounds each from the two barrels of a gun 
having an extraordinarily long cone. So long was it that the 
bore proper does not begin till just beyond 3ins. from the breech 


BAKER. 


the actual taper from the front extremity of the opened cartridge 
shell to the bore being jin. long. The results were immaculate, 
as the following pellets in the 30in. circle at 40yds. show : 


Rizht Barrel sar 233 Left Barrel .. «as 420 
True Cylinder es. 202 Full Choke .. oe \ a8 
146 218 
120 203 
121 184 
133 198 
136 I5I 
130 192 
145 194 
112 209 
Average 126 equals 474 % Av. 197—T4 % 


The cartridges were Dickson’s loading, their 10z. of shot totalling 
265 pellets. As the gun is a recent purchase, I don’t know much 
about its shooting qualities, but the only other time I tried 
it was on July 26th, when with No. 63 chilled shot it gave an 
average for ten rounds (with no cartwheels) of 246 pellets which, 
with 306 in the charge, worked out at the astonishing value 
of 78 per cent. On the present occasion it is nearly as good, 
but without the help of hard shot. As all the patterns were 
of a nice shape I must withdraw my supposition that cork fails 
to bridge the gap, while reserving the possibility that some 
forms of cone are better than others. Gunmakers might with 
advantage look seriously into the question of the formation 
of the join between chamber and bore. Present-day practice 
is very diverse and all systems cannot be equally good. For 
instance, my abrupt cone gun gave one very instructive result. 
It was made to resist tlie cart-wheel tendency, yet in a recent 
series Rounds 2, 6, 7 and 9 were bad examples of this débdcle. 
The explanation was apparently a hard and virtually non- 
expanding felt wad as ccntained in some foreign cartridges of 
dubious origin. By an oversight the bore of this gun is exces- 
sively wide, and there was evidence that these felt wads failed to 
make a good piston fit. We have “ gastight’’ cartridge cases, 
but whether the description is true of wadding and barrel at the 
stage of transfer from cartridge case to bore is doubtful. 


THE LONGEST PRIVATE RIFLE RANGE. 


in my recent reference to Colonel Hopton’s securing of 
champion honours in this year’s long-range match rifle shooting 





MISE-EN-SCENE OF THE RIFLE RANGE AT CANON-FFROME, 


I mentioned that he was the happy possessor of his own 1,oooyds. 
range. Shortly after publication he wrote and reminded me 
that it extends to 1,400vds., at the same time suggesting that 
a visit which had previously been discussed might be paid by 
way of inspection. Being always interested in the stretch of 
country which lies west of the Malvern Hills I named an early 
date and was mildly overwhelmed to find that an al fresco lunch 
had been arranged at the firing point. The illustration is inter- 
esting in that it shows how finely adapted is the lie of the country 
for the purpose to which it has been put, a hill serving as butt 
with a gentle dip intervening. With the Malvern range in the 
distance no more charming spot can be imagined. At this 
range a number of important experiments have been conducted 
with rifles and cartridges in process of trial by the military 
authorities ; while, as already stated, it was the scene of an 
annual contest among friends invited for the purpose. There 
is a chance that the view may become celebrated in that a magic 
lantern slide has been prepared to test its possibilities as the 
basis of next year’s landscape target for the Country LiFE 
Public Schools Competition. At the moment it is rather bare 
of furnishings, but a few hayricks, sheds and cottages would 
easily rernedy the deficiency. 











HAVE elsewhere discussed the new light thrown by Horace 

Walpole on the subject of Chelsea china; from him we 

learn that it was the fashion to place sets representing 

Oriental or mythological scenes, masquerade figures and 

the like on dessert tables, and that the English toy-shops 
were busy supplying the demand of fashionable ladies for such 
‘‘ puppet shows and puerilities.’’ Most important of all, we have 
a date, and a surprisingly early date (February, 1753), for the 
large figures which, as he suggests, might in future supply 
work for such neglected statuaries as Rysbrack, a suggestion 
which, incidentally, proves that sculptors were not commonly 
employed. 

Horace Walpole’s contribution to the World suggested the 
desirability of a search among Lord Chesterfield’s far more 
numerous contributions to that periodical; the search in this 
case proved useless, but the “ Letters ’’ were more remunerative, 
and as they do not seem to have been quoted in this connection, 
and as the passages are of considerable interest, it seems worth 
while to lay the results before the reader, especially in view of the 
recent exhibition at the Chelsea Town Hall. 

The Lady Hervey of the first extract, the charming Molly 
Lepel of Pope and Gay, was going to Paris, and Lord Chester- 
field took the opportunity of sending a trifle by her to his corres- 
pondent there. Lady Hervey, whose “ Letters,’ published in 
1821, are a model of good sense and good breeding, readily 
undertook the commission, and Chesterfield’s letter to his corres- 
pondent of August 9th, 1750, explains the matter. ‘‘ You 
will soon have at Paris,’ he says, ‘‘ Lady Hervey, her son, her 
daughter-in-law, and tutti quanti, She insisted upon carrying 
you something from me, so she brings you a little snuff-box, 
but don’t imagine I mean it 
as a present. To make you 
easy upon that score, I declare 
the box cost me but two 
guineas, and I send it you 
merely to let you see how 
well we imitate the Dresden 
china, and for less than a 
quarter of the price.” The 
phrase—quoted here, not in 
the original French, but in 
the admirably close and racy 
translation of 1777, printed on 
the opposite page to the 
original—is of great interest 
as proving why Chelsea china 
at once made its mark: it was 
as good as Dresden, and a 
quarter the price. 

In October, 1751, Chester- 
field wrote to the same corre- 
spondent that his son, then 
on his way to Paris, “ will 
have the honour of presenting 
to you two china baubles ’’— 
“babioles”’ is the original 
word —‘“‘of our own manu- 
facture; be pleased, madam, 
to accept them, not as a 
present, for they do _ not 
deserve that name, but as a 
homage.’’ What these baubles 
were he does not say, but his 
correspondent returned’ the 
compliment by sending him a 
present of china by Lady 
Hervey, then about to return 
to England. The first we 
hear of it is on April 2nd, - 
1752. ‘‘I am very angry with 
Lady Hervey’s baggage that is 
not come yet. I am out of 
patience, for I long to see 
your china, merely because it 
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ON CHELSEA CHINA 


comes from you, for I am no connoisseur in china; but I am 
a connoisseur in friendship, to set a high value upon every mark 


of yours.” His protest that he was no connoisseur—the italics 
are interesting, as showing that the word was still but half 
acclimatised—is probably sincere enough, since three years 
before he had warned his son, ‘‘ Do not become a Virtuoso of 
small wares. Beyond certain bounds, the Man of Taste 
ends, and the frivolous Virtuoso begins ’’ ; but it is clear that he 
expected nothing so magnificent as the present which was on its 
way. 

“ At last, at last,’’ he breaks out, ‘‘ Lady Hervey has received 
her parcels, and I have received the china you have done me the 
honour to send me. It is charming, beautiful, and beats our 
manufacture all to nothing. I have shown it to the manager 
[Nicolas Sprimont of the Chelsea Factory, to wit] who was quite 
provoked, and begged hard that I would lend it him for a few 
days for a pattern. I could not refuse him, and have bespoke 
two or three of the same for use, for yours will be of no service 
to me. I will not venture it in prophane hands, but it shall be 
consecrated as an offering to friendship, and stand in my little 
room, which is already adorned with two precious tokens of 
your kindness.”’ (Letter of June 30th, 1752.) This passage is 
of singular interest. We know from a letter of Sir Charles 
Hanbury-Williams to Henry Fox, published by Mr. King in his 
“Chelsea Porcelain,’ that Hanbury-Williams put his own 
collection of Dresden at Sprimont’s service; here we see that 
Chesterfield took his new Sévres piece to show him and lent it 
as a matter of course. Clearly, therefore, it was regarded by 
great men as a patriotic proceeding to help on the new 
venture. Why, it may be asked, Sévres china? Because a 
little later on June 24th, 1753, 
we find Chesterfield receiving 
from the same correspondent 
“the finest piece of Vincennes 
china I ever saw in my life ”’ ; 
and if she sent him Vincennes 
china in 1753—the factory, 
be it remembered, was only 
moved to Sévres in 1754— 
she assuredly sent him the 
same china, also from Paris, 
in 1752. What this second 
piece was we do not know, no 
does Lord Chesterfield mention 
that he showed it at Chelsea. 

One last point is of im- 
portance. The first extract 
given is dated August oth, 
1750, the third June j3oth, 
1752. That is to say, the 
Chelsea Factory was turning 
out imitations of Dresden as 
good as the originals by the 
middle of 1750, and less than 
two years later was prepared 
to copy the most elaborate 
pieces of Sévres. It looks as 
if we should have to _ re- 
consider our dates, especially 
as Walpole’s mention of very 
large figures from that source 
was published in February, 
1753. If Sprimont was turn- 
ing out such large and im- 
portant pieces at this early 
date, the whole chronology of 
Chelsea porcelain calls for 
revision in the light of these 
dated passages dealing with 
its productions; from the 
verdict of Chesterfield and 
Walpole on such a matter there 
is no appeal. 


K. A, EspAILE 











